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Tue German and English poets are not much indebted to 
the French for such criticisms and translations, as the country- 
men of Voltaire have sent forth. It is far otherwise, however, 
with German and English philosophers. ‘They are indebted 
to the French for the clearest exhibition of their various sys- 
tems. ‘The wrong, that Shakspeare and Milton, Goethe and 
Schiller have in time past experienced at the hands of Gallic 
critics, both by way of eulogy and satire, has been fully made 
up by the justice done by the philosophers of France to 
Cudworth, and Berkeley, and Kant, and other leading 
minds of English and German schools. We are indebted 
to Cousin for our clearest ideas of modern German philosophy. 
It is to be doubted whether so distinct a view of the aim and 
results of the Scotch metaphysicians is to be found elsewhere, 
as in the pages of Jouffroy’s edition of Stewart. ‘The French, 
indeed, are masters of the intellectual mint; they understand 
how to give thought such shape, that it will pass current. 
Commend us to the Germans for skill, ardor, and patience in 
digging out the precious metal from its depths, and to the Eng- 
lish for readiness and talent to use it in actual business; but 
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it must first pass through the French mint, and take the form 
and beauty, that fit it for practical purposes. 

The efforts of Cousin to give a clear view of the progress of 
Psychology, in modern times, are familiar to most readers. 

me are acquainted with the attempts of a far feebler genius, 
Baron Penhoén, to present a survey of recent German philoso- 
phy. But no French writer has appeared, whose labors can 
be so agreeable to English minds, as those of Jouffroy. To 
full enough of his national enthusiasm he adds all the cautious 
logic of the Scotch school, to which he has given so large a 
portion of his studies. ‘There is cause for joy, that he has 
now turned his attention to Ethics, not only on account of the 
value of his own generous and rational ethical system, but for 
his inestimable survey of the most prominent of modern ethical 
systems. 

The work, which Mr. Channing has so admirably translat- 
ed, that the English seems like the original dress of the thoughts, 
and none of the usual marks of a translation appear, presents 
Jouffroy’s Introduction to a long and elaborate course of ethical 
inquiries. ‘The volumes now translated give the author’s view _ 
of the Object and Division of Ethical Science, and of the Facts ° 
of Man’s Moral Nature, but are chiefly taken up by a survey 
of the various ethical systems. Jouffroy’s own system is not 
here fully presented, but will be given in the third volume of 
the Introduction, which is soon to be forthcoming from the 
the author,—quite soon, we fervently hope. We _ trust, 
that Jouffroy’s entire plan will ere long be executed, and the se- 
ries thus introduced will be followed by his courses of Lectures on 
Personal Ethics, or a system of the duties, which a man owes 
himself. Actual Ethics, or the principles of conduct, by which 
a man should be governed in his relations to things; Social 
Ethics, or the science of rights and duties arising from the 
various relations, in which man stands to man; lastly, Natural 
Religion, which has for its subject the relations of man toward 
God, and a determination of the duties resulting thence. 

We pass over the Preface of the translator, observing, that 
to such completeness it so adds the grace of brevity, as to 
make it more advisable to refer the reader to it directly, than 
to afford him any mutilated extracts. 

It must not be forgotten, that the work now before us in a 
translation has been elaborately reviewed from the original in a 
former number of our journal, by one who is master of the sub- 
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ject. ‘That review so well indicated Jouffroy’s position among 
the French Eclectics, and the worth of his philosophical labors, 
as to render further comment upon these points needless. It, 
moreover, explained sufficiently the aim of Jouffroy’s ethical 
labors, and gave an outline of his own system. A very hum- 
ble task is ours. We will take up the subject, where the for- 
mer review left it, and give a brief account of the able and 
interesting survey of the various moral systems, which are 
examined by the author. 

In the opening lecture, the author, having previously in- 
quired into the destiny of man in the present life, and his future 
being, proceeds to unfold his subject by presenting the ques- 
tion, “ The end, to which man is destined, being known, what 
should be his conduct under all possible circumstances ?” or, 
in other words, “‘ What are the proper rules of human con- 
duct?” ‘This question into the proper rules or laws of human 
conduct, of course, implies the idea of obligation. Now, if 
there be no such thing as obligation, there can be no laws of 
action, and consequently no system of ethics; and since the 
reality of any such obligation is denied, actually by some, and 
virtually by others, the science of ethics must be preceded by 
an examination of such denials, and a proof of the reality of 
moral obligation. ‘This examination the author proceeds to 
make, after having briefly stated his division of the science of 
ethics into four parts, corresponding to man’s four great rela- 
tions, and after having given a summary of the facts of man’s 
moral nature. 

A knowledge of the facts of man’s moral nature is, of course, 
necessary to an understanding of the nature and reality of moral 
obligation ; for moral obligation can have no existence for us, 
unless it be founded in the nature of man. With singular 
clearness and fulness, the author, in two lectures, presents a 
view of these facts. The first class of facts are the impulses or 
the primitive tendencies of human nature, which, from infancy, 
carry the being forward, and independently of all calculation, 
lead it towards particular ends, which, taken together, make 
up its final end. Later in life, we call these tendencies the 
passions. Soon, the active principle borrows the aid of the 
understanding, and the being begins to compare the different 
desires and objects of desire, and to seek that, which promotes 
his greatest pleasure ; and then comes the period of se/f-interest. 
Finally, reason awakes, and, not content with consulting for 
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the selfish good of the passions, asks, what is the true aim of 
being, and prescribes the highest good, as the end of human 
activity. Thus, we are brought to the third state of humanity ; 
first, the period of impulses ; secondly, of self-interest ; thirdly, 
of rational aims, or the pursuit of the highest good, which pro- 
duces real morality. In the best sense of the word, self- 
love is true morality ; not, indeed, the love of following one’s 
passions and low interests, but the desire to fulfil the true aim 
of one’s being, and to govern self according to the idea of that 
universal order, which has been ordained by God. 

The three states, mentioned above, are not found separately 
in any of the periods of life, but they coexist. Sometimes the 
impulses, self-interest and morality, prompt to the same action. 
Sometimes morality wars for a time with passion and self-love, 
and is victor or vanquished. ‘The passions usually are first 
to show themselves, then self-interest appears, and reason gives 
the crown of completeness to the character. But these dif- 
ferent states are found, more or less, in all minds. 

They, who deny the existence of moral obligation, may be 
divided into three classes. One class maintains, that there can 
be no law of moral obligation, while a second asserts, that there 
really is none. These two classes deny the possibility of 
ethical science. A third class destroys the law, by mutilating 
it, and giving a false or imperfect representation of its founda- 
tion and extent. ‘These deniers of moral obligation are to be 
met by an appeal to facts, in answer to the question, ‘ Is there 
a law of moral obligation, or is there not?” The appeal to 
the facts of human nature proves, that reason reveals to us an 
imperious law of action, superior to passion and self-interest, 
—a law, which has witness of its sanctity in every human soul. 
They, who deny such a law of obligation, may do so ; first, by 
asserting, a priort, and as a necessary result of a general prin- 
ciple, that there can be no such law; secondly, by not seeing 
among the facts of human nature the foundation principles of 
this law ; and lastly, by mutilating the facts, although recog- 
nising them ; thus substituting a false law of obligation for the 
true one. 

I. Now there are four systems, that belong to the first class, 
and deny the possibility of a law of moral obligation. These 
are pantheism, mysticism, skepticism, and necessity, or the sys- 
tem that denies the freedom of the will. 

Pantheism, by denying the separate existence of man, and 
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attributing all actions to God, destroys the doctrine of free- 
will. 

Mysticism, by maintaining that it is impossible to do good in 
this world, and the human soul is powerless, while on earth, 
recommends the passive state, as the only reasonable one, 
and prevents the holding any rules of moral. obligation. 

Skepticism denies that there can be any certain knowledge, 
either on the ground of the contradictions of human opinion, or 
of the little trust-worthiness of the human faculties, even in 
cases where human judgments might not differ. 

The doctrine of necessity, which, more or less, runs through 
the three other systems, is sometimes brought forward by it- 
self, and must deny the possibility of a law of moral obliga- 
tion. 

A lecture is devoted to a consideration of the system of ne- 
cessity, especially as expounded by Hobbes and Hume. If the 
author’s refutation of this system cannot boast the merit of 
originality, it may surely be recommended to all such as are 
not yet freed from perplexities regarding “ fixed fate and free- 
will,” as being the clearest known statement of the arguments 
for moral freedom. ‘The remarkable article in favor of the 
doctrine of necessity, by the author of “ Essays on the Forma- 
tion and Publication of Opinions,” has surely no more than 
Jouffroy’s clearness, and far less breadth of. vision. 

The lecture on the system of Mysticism is a noble theologi- 
cal essay, as well as a beautiful piece of philosophy. It con- 
clusively shows the pernicious results of the doctrine, that 
condemns this life as worthless and aimless, and as, of course, 
no sphere for real morality. The consequence, however, 
which the logician may draw from the mystic’s denunciations 
of the world and contempt of life, is not always actually de- 
duced by the mystic devotee. Sad, indeed, as have been the 
results of mysticism in dens and cells, both by encouraging idle 
dreaming and licentious surrender to the passions, the system 
has produced some noble fruits. All, who are acquainted with 
a Kempis, will love his mystic piety, and not deny its morality ; 
and, doubtless, many contemplations, sublime as the Imitatio 
Christi, have taken place in cell of monk, and not been saved 
from oblivion. 

Spinoza is taken as a representative of the Pantheistic sys- 
tem, and is considered at some length. This part of Jouffroy’s 
work will be most novel to our philosophical inquirers. Very 
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little is known of Spinoza ; and since attention has of late been 
drawn to his works by a recent controversy, it is fortunate, that 
Jouffroy’s survey of his system comes in aid of the very able 
pamphlet, just issued, regarding it. Our author brings the 
whole power of his transparent style and clear method to the 
elucidation of Spinoza, and yet does not profess fully to un- 
derstand him. He thinks, that the Jewish Pantheist does not 
carry out his system to its logical results, but virtually gives the 
lie to his system, by asserting a law of moral obligation. 

Next the system of Skepticism is considered. One lecture 
is given to a statement of it; another to its refutation; and a 
third to the Skepticism of the present age. ‘This third lecture 
has already appeared in our journal. 

II. Now closes the consideration of the four systems, that 
deny the possibility of moral obligation, and the author pro- 
ceeds to the next class, and considers those, who destroy moral 
obligation, by overlooking the moral facts upon which it is 
based. He begins with the selfish system as represented by 
Hobbes, and then takes up that of Bentham. He gives to 
Hobbes the praise of ‘perfect consistency with his main princi- 
ple, but triumphantly refutes the assertion, that the love of 
pleasure is the sole motive of human actions. Without going 
so far as to vindicate the reality of disinterested virtue, it must 
be obvious to all, that many of our indifferent, or even inferior 
actions, are performed without any deliberate pursuit of plea- 
sure or self-interest, and the baser passions blindly seek their 
own ends, without any reference to self-interest, or calculation 
of consequences. 

Bentham’s system of utility our author treats at great length, 
and shows plainly an inconsistency in the system, by the con- 
founding individual utility with general utility. Bentham takes 
it almost for granted, that every individual seeks his own utility ; 
and although this position is unwarranted, he goes on to as- 
sume, moreover, that the general utility is the true law of moral 
obligation. Whence this abrupt transition from individual util- 
ity to general utility he does not show. 

Ill. Having disposed of the selfish systems, the author pro- 
ceeds to the third class, those, which neither deny the possibili- 
ty of moral obligation, nor place it in mere selfishness, but re- 
cognise the fact of disinterestedness, and yet mistake its true 
foundation. 

The first systems of this third class are the sentimental. Of 
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these, Smith asserts the foundation of morality to be in sympa- 
thy ; Hutcheson, in an instinctive sentiment, or moral sense ; 
Shaftesbury, in benevolent affection ; Butler, in a natural con- 
science, whose perceptions are immediate ; Hume, in an in- 
stinct we have of what is useful; Rousseau and Jacobi, in 
feeling ; Mackintosh, in a factitious love. of ultimate good. 
Jouffroy does not quarrel with these authors for asserting the 
reality of moral sentiment, but because they make moral prin- 
ciple entirely dependant upon vague sentiment, and do not 
allow its foundation in the ideas of absolute reason. We could 
wish, that he had made his researches more complete upon 
these points, and considered more fully the German sentiment- 
alists. Little is said of Jacobi, and nothing of Fries; whose 
philosophy makes great account of the sentiments. 

The survey of the third class of imperfect systems closes by 
a view of the. rational systems, which, the author deems, ap- 
proach very nearly the truth. Price places the origin of moral 
obligation in the immediate perception of the qualities of action 
by the intellect, and is evidently the favorite moralist of Jouf- 
froy. Price, however, is declared defective in this one point. 
He does not refer moral judgments to absolute ideas of the 
reason, but merely to the qualities of actions immediately per- 
ceived. Whereas, Jouffroy deems that there is an absolute 
good made known by the reason, and with reference to 
which all particular actions are judged. Hence, different 
moral judgments may be explained, without denying the im- 
mutability of moral good. If moral judgments are immediate 
perceptions, all minds ought to judge alike ; but if they proceed 
from a reference of individual actions to an absolute law, there 
is full room for difference of opinion in regard to the appli- 
cation of the law to different circumstances, and all ground for 
denying the immutability of the absolute law is taken away. 
The mistakes of the calculator do not impeach the principles 
of arithmetic. 

The system of Price is held virtually by Reid and Stewart. 

Jouffroy closes his review of rational systems of ethics, by 
applying his doctrine of the origin, in reason, of the law of ab- 
solute good to the system of Wollaston, who maintains virtue 
to consist in conformity to truth; to that of Clarke and Mon- 
tesquieu, who define morality, as acting according to nature ; 
to that of Malebranche, who refers virtue immediately to God ; 
to that of Wolf, the disciple of Leibnitz, who has resolved the 
idea of good into that of perfection. 
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Thus ends the survey of ethical systems. A noble charity, 
as well as singular lucidity, pervades the whole. ‘That element 
of truth, from. narrow and exclusive attachment to which all 
false and partial systems spring, is always pointed out. So 
much justice is done to the authors whom Jouffroy most op- 
poses, as to make us fear in the outset, lest he will be unable 
to meet the enemy, whose forces he has himself marshalled in 
the most advantageous array. A better era will dawn upon 
philosophy, and upon every controverted science, if this fair 
eclectic spirit is carried out, and men make due allowance for 
the truths and merits of opposing systems, without suffering 
charity, as is too often the case, to degenerate into indifference. 
To remarkable tolerance of all warring systems Jouffroy adds 
the most earnest faith in absolute truth and hearty attachment to 
his own mode of philosophizing, and its results. 

With two comments we bring this cursory article to a 
close. 

No one, who is the least conversant with the state of our 
community, will deny the great need of a work like that be- 
fore us, or question its practical importance. ‘There is not a 
single form of error combated by Jouffroy, which has not 
many representatives among us. With us, there are necessita- 
rians of every kind; some phrenologically, some sensually, 
some religiously so; mystics, despising practical understanding 
and active virtue, and idolizing a vague ideality, that gives 
such intimations of better worlds, as to make the present 
life contemptible ; pantheists, both of the materialist and spirit- 
ual schools ; skeptics, some laughing at the follies of human 
judgments, others deploring the uncertainty of all knowledge, 
and the impossibility of absolute truth. There are, also, repre- 
sentatives of the selfish systems, in great abundance; Hobbists 
and Benthamites ; the former taking a devilish joy in reducing 
all motives to the very lowest possible; the latter very be- 
nevolently declaring worldly utility as alike the motive and 
criterion of moral ‘obligation. Indeed, there is pretty good 
reason to believe, that although Hobbism, whenever it should 
show its naked front, would be hooted at by our people, Ben- 
thamism would stand in no liability of the honors of martyrdom 
from the American nation. 

We have also sentimentalists in plenty, — alike of the school 
of Rousseau and Byron, of Smith and Hutcheson, not to say 
anything of Richter and Carlyle. We have heard preach- 
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ing that certainly has appeared to us to dethrone prudence 
and reason, and worship an indefinable spontaneity. th re- 
ligion and morality are represented as based upon feelings, 
which can have nothing to do with reason or understanding. Act 
out yourself, — the word is, —act out yourself; and we are 
not favored with any criterion of our true self, — any absolute 
law, which shall show us, which self we ought to act out, — 
the self of passion, or worldly prudence, or of reason. In the 
disgust of some of our brethren at dogmas and systems, they 
seem to have attacked every rational idea of duty. Impatient 
of being confined to the letter, they have so glorified the spirit, 
as to forget that the letter and spirit agree, and ought not to be 
so vehemently arrayed against each other. Perhaps a remark 
of a great German sentimentalist may give a pretty good idea of 
one of the tendencies of the age, and by no means an utterly 
blameworthy one. “ Yes,” says Jacobi, “I would lie like the 
dying Desdemona; I would deceive like Orestes, when he 
wished to die in the stead of Pylades; I would assassinate 
like ‘Timoleon ; 1 would be a perjurer like Epaminondas and 
John de Witt; I would give myself to suicide like Cato; 
I would be sacrilegious like David; for I have an assurance in 
myself, that in pardoning these faults, which are so only ac- 
cording to the letter, man exercises the sovereign right, which 
the majesty of his being confers on him; he sets the seal of his 
divine nature to the grace, which he grants.” 

There are also representatives of an imperfect rational school 
among us ; some looking for the law of obligation into the cold 
and critical understanding, and others in their ideal flights, 
soaring above all earthly sympathies into regions of perpetual 
cold, and teaching a morality, that is cold as ice, though it may 
be as clear. Kantians are of this latter class. 

There is a great need of a full and lucid exposition of true 
morality, and at the same time a full appreciation of the ele- 
ments of truth in all predominant systems and opinions. There 
is hardly a discussion in a philanthropic society, or debating 
club, or knot of street disputants, that does not concern the first 
principles of morals. ‘The theological controversies of the age 
hinge almost entirely upon cardinal points of ethics. Common 
conscience, indeed, keeps all well disposed men from going far 
astray. Yet, many well disposed men are drawn ‘into many 
practical and speculative absurdities. Moreover, even if the 
common moral feeling were healthy, we should need a moral 
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science, and the age demands, that scientific inquiry should be 
carried into every subject of human interest. 

Speaking of the connexion of moral science with theological 
subjects, we are led to our last remark. Ethical questions 
have their chief practical interest, and to the multitude their 
speculative interest, as being connected with the dogmas of 
religion. How much more interest men take in the theological 
view of necessity, for instance, than in the abstract philosophical 
view. Calvin’s doctrine of decrees, and the same doctrine 
carried out into ultra Universalism, have far more interest for 
the people, than the speculations of Leibnitz or Priestley. 

Since Ethics have so much charm and influence in con- 
nexion with religion, we need a system, that shall show morality 
in its relations to religion. It is no work of coercion to bring 
them together. ‘They both spring from the same great source, 
and both point to the same great end. He, who will show 
morality and religion in their true union, will also decide the 
much contested question of the reconciliation of faith and 
works. 

We need a true system of Christian Ethics. A truth-seek- 
ing spirit, indeed, will not wander far from duty, by keeping 
near Jesus and feeding upon his word. But we need a scien- 
tific exhibition of the truths of that word, and of their relation 
to that word of God, of old written upon the human soul, and 
by no means utterly erased as yet. 

Something has been done towards such a work in England, 
something in Germany. Yet the English does not contain 
what may be truly called a scientific system of Christian Eth- 
ics. It is but recently, that the Germans have undertaken to 
apply their genius for generalizing to ethical subjects. ‘The 
English have moralized too much.without philosophizing, and 
the Germans have philosophized too much without moralizing. 
Kant did something for Ethics, but his system is cold and un- 
christian, —far less edifying than that of his less scientific 
opponent, Reinhard. Fichte and Schelling have been occu- 
pied with problems too sublime to deal with such an every-day 
thing, as morality. Schleiermacher has sought to exhibit moral 
science in all its vastness and unity, and apply to it the princi- 
ples of Schelling’s philosophy of nature. We wish that Jouf- 
froy had added to his chapters upon Spinoza’s Ethics one on 
Schleiermacher’s system, for we have many a time of late puz- 
zled our brains with it, and seen just enough of meaning to 
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vex us that we cannot see the whole. Doubtless, the lucid 
expositor of the Jewish Pantheist would find far less difficulty 
with the German Plato. De Wette, in several works, has 
given ‘a system of ethics, that is far more congenial to our Eng- 
lish sense, than that of any other German philosopher. His 
system seems to us to be not unlike that of Jouffroy, and to 
do justice to every element of human nature, whether passion, 
will, self-interest, or reason. It has, in addition, themerit of 
applying ethical science to Christianity, and giving a_philo- 
sophical statement of the ethics of the Gospel. 

There are no subjects more interesting than the influence 
of science upon religion, and no part of that subject is more 
important than the history of modern philosophy in its con- 
nexion with practical religion or Christian Ethics. The pro- 
gress of Ethics since the Reformation well illustrates that 
connexion. An article on the history of Christian Ethics 
in the Protestant world may at some future time be presented 
to the readers of this journal. 


s. O. 








Art. Il. — Tue Samartran PenratTevcu. 





A.most within our own day, the Christian world have come 
into possession of a new copy of the Pentateuch, little known 
out of a small circle of scholars. It is written in the Samaritan 
language, and appears to be wholly independent of the He- 
brew, which we are accustomed to read in the Common Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. ‘They have come down to us through 
different channels; the Hebrew copy through the Jews, the 
descendants of the people who inhabited the ancient kingdom 
of Judah, and the Samaritan, through the Samaritans, the de- 
scendants of the people who inhabited the ancient kingdom of 
Israel. It is well known that, about five centuries after Moses’ 
death, in the year 975 B. C., and in the reign of Rehoboam, 
son of Solomon, the powerful empire of the Hebrews was dis- 
membered, and separated into two kingdoms, — the kingdom of 
Judah, and the kingdom of Israel; the former, including the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who adhered to the party of 
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Rehoboam, and appear in the history of later times under the 
nameof Jews; the latter, the remaining ten tribes, who revolt- 
ed under Jeroboam, and retained the ancient name of Israelites. 
The kingdom of Israel lasted, with some intervals of anarchy, 
through a period of two hundred and fifty-three years. The 
country was then conquered by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria ; 
the inhabitants were carried captive into Assyria and different 
parts of Media, and the Ten ‘Tribes are never heard of more. 
In their place were substituted colonists from Babylon, Cutha, 
and other cities, who soon became inccrporated with the com- 
mon Israelites that were left in the land—for it appears 
they were not all carried into captivity. The whole of this mixed 
population of Israelites, Babylonians, and Cutheans was now 
comprehended under the general name of Samaritans, from Sa- 
maria, the capital city of the ancient kingdom ; and it is by this 
name that they are afterwards known in history. 

In the lapse of ages this once numerous and powerful people 
have gradually dwindled down to a few poor families, who still 
linger about the holy mountain, where their fathers worshipped. 
As a nation and as a peculiar religious sect, they are at the 
present day all but extinct. In their existing circumstances, 
there is nothing left to remind us of their former prosperity and 
power. Their very name is well nigh blotted out from the 
memory of the living. In a few short years, and they will ut- 
terly disappear from the face of the earth, and be numbered 
among the nations that have passed away. Gibbon, speaking 
of them in the reign of Justinian, says they were “a motley 
race, an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by the Pagans, by 
the Jews as schismatics, and by the Christians as idolaters.” 
After this period we meet with few traces in history of their 
separate national existence. Under the bloody persecutions of 
Justinian, twenty thousand of their number were slain, twenty 
thousand sold into captivity, and the handful that remained was 
soon scattered abroad among the nations. Rabbi Benjamin, in 
an Itinerary written seven hundred years ago, says that he 
found about four hundred at Damascus, three hundred at Ash- 
kalon, two hundred at Cesarea in Palestine, and one hundred 
at Shechem. Scaliger says, that in his time they had Syna- 
gosues at Shechem, Jerusalem, Gaza, Cairo, and Damascus. 

ost of them lived then at Damascus. In 1697, Maundrell 
visited the Samaritans at Naplosa, or Naplous — the Shechem 
or Sychem of the Old Testament, and the Sychar of the New. 
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It'stands in a narrow valley between Mount Gerizim on the 
south, and Mount Ebal on the north, upon the former of which 
was built the ancient Samaritan temple. Maundrell describes 
this place as being then in a very mean condition compared 
with what it is represented to have been anciently. ‘The chief 
priest of the Samaritans showed him a copy of their Penta- 
teuch, but could not be persuaded to part with it upon any 
consideration. ‘They still had a small temple on Mount Geri- 
zim, whither they repaired at certain seasons to celebrate the 
rites of their religion ; but what those rites were, he could not 
certainly learn. Naplosa appears to have become their chief 
place of residence in modern times, as being the seat of their 
ancient worship consecrated,byjthe veneration’of ages. 

As much curiosity has of late years existed among the learn- 
ed in Europe in regard to this extraordinary people, they have 
been frequently visited by more recent travellers. The latest 
and most satisfactory information we have seen as to their pres- 
ent state and their religious views and customs, is from our 
countryman, Mr. Stephens, in his “ Incidents of Travel” in 
the Holy Land. According to him, there are now only about 
sixty Samaritan families left in the town of Naplosa. He sto 
ed, while there, at the house of a Samaritan, where he tells us 
that, with one exception, he “was received, fed, and lodged 
better than in any other place in the Holy Land.” He visited 
the Samaritan Synagogue, “a small room about fifteen feet 
square, with nothing striking or interesting about it, except what 
the Samaritans say is the oldest manuscript in the world, a copy 
of the Pentateuch,” preserved in a tin case and described as 
“ tattered and worn, and bearing the marks of extreme age” —a 
copy, about which they have a tradition, that it was written by 
Abishua, the grandson of Aaron, three years after the death of 
Moses. He entered freely into conversation with some of their 
number, particularly with an old man, the brother of his host. 
“ This old man,” says Mr. Stephens, “asked me many ques- 
tions about the Samaritans in England, (of America he had no 
knowledge, ) and seemed determined to believe that there were 
many in that country, and told me that I might say to them, 
wherever I found them, that there they believed in one omnip- 
otent and eternal God, the five Books of Moses, and a future 
Messiah, and the day of the Messiah’s coming to be near at 
hand ; that they practised circumcision, went three times a year 
up to Mount Gerizim, ‘ the everlasting mountain,’ to worship 
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and offer sacrifice, and once a year pitched their tents and left 
their virgins alone on the mount for seven days, expecting that 
one of them would conceive and bring forth a son, who should 
be the Messiah ; that they allowed two wives, and in case of 
barrenness, four ; that the women were not permitted to enter 
the Synagogue, except once a year during fast, but on no ac- 
count were they permitted to touch the sacred scroll; and 
that, although the Jews and Samaritans had dealings in the 
market-places, &c., they hated each other now as much as their 
fathers did before them.” ‘There seems no reason to doubt the 
substantial correctness of this testimony in regard to the relig- 
ious sentiments and practices, which prevail among the Samari- 
tans.* 

As a race, the Samaritans have always kept themselves 
aloof from the Jews. ‘To this day they scrupulously refuse all 





* Since writing the above, we have met with some further interest- 
ing notices of the present state of the Samaritans in the “ Sketches of 
Oriental Religions” by Dr. Bowring of England. The reader will 
find them abridged in the March number of the “ Monthly Miscellany 
of Religion and Letters.” The following extracts may be compared 
with the account given by Stephens. “I found,” says Dr. Bowring, 
“that the number of Samaritan families now living at Sychar is eleven, 
consisting of about one hundred and twenty persons.” “ Their numbers 
had at one period been reduced to as low as sixty individuals, but they 
were now somewhat on the increase.” “They told me they had no posi- 
tive information of any Samaritans except themselves.” “The chief 
priest brought from the interior of the temple the ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch, which he assured me was the unpolluted original, and 
was three thousand, four hundred, and sixty years old. Its appearance 
is of a far higher antiquity, than any manuscript I have ever seen. It 
has been carefully and frequently repaired; it is in the old Samaritan 
character, and I found it was read with facility by himself and his de- 
scendants, and was habitually used in the service of the temple. But 
the language has ceased to be employed for colloquial purposes among 
the Samaritans, though they all professed to understand it.” “There 
are four yearly festivals on Mount Gerizim, accompanied by religious 
ceremonies. At the principal one, the Passover, the whole body of 
Samaritans attend, and the Scribe told me it was a very imposing 
and interesting festivity, with much rejoicing and feasting, and songs 
and sports.” “The Mahomedan Governor bore testimony to their gene- 
ral respectability. He said they were a quiet and a harmless people, 
and among the most trustworthy of the population of Naplous.” “ The 
Scribe was a.man of mild and gentle manners, and I asked him what 
were the feelings of the Samaritans generally towards the Hebrews. 
‘We have no love to them in our hearts;’ was his reply.” There are 
some apparent discrepancies between the statements of Stephens and 
Bowring, which we know not how to reconcile. 
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friendly intercourse and all reconciliation with their old heredi- 
tary enemies. At the same time itis worthy of observation, that, 
in common with the Jews, they have. constantly cherished the 
expectation of a Messiah to come. And what is still more re- 
markable, they have never acknowledged the divine authority 
of any other Scriptures, than the Five Books of Moses. They 
have also in their hands defective copies of the books of Joshua 
and Judges, but do not allow them the same authority with the 
Pentateuch. It is a most interesting fact, too, in their religious 
history, that, through all the vicissitudes of their political con- 
dition, they have faithfully preserved among themselves the 
worship of the one true God. ‘They have been generally dis- 
tinguished for their ardent, attachment to the law of Moses, a 
rigid adherence to its letter, and the strict observance of its 
rites. As a curious illustration of their attachment to the 
law, Dr. Huntington says, that, when he visited the Samaritans 
in the East, he met one of them with a manuscript copy of it 
hung round his neck, affectionately carrying it in his bosom. 
The Samaritans of our Saviour’s time appear to have been 
much more disposed to receive his instructions and acknowl- 
edge his claims, than the Jews were. ‘The few incidental notices 
of them in the Gospels are all-most interesting and strongly 
rarked, as well as highly honorable to the national character. 
We need only allude to the beautiful parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan ; to that memorable interview between our Lord and 
the woman of Samaria; to that scene of yet more affecting 
interest, which occurred at the miraculous cleansing of the ten 
lepers, only one of whom turned back to glorify God, “ and 
he was a Samaritan.” Indeed, in whatever light we look at 
this singular people, we cannot but regard their character and 
fortunes with more than ordinary interest, whether we contem- 
plate them, as the feeble remnant of a once flourishing nation, 
who have survived the revolutions of empires, yet are destined 
ere long to utter extinction — as the only remaining descendants 
of the Ten Tribes of Israel —as the acknowledged conserva- 
tors of a language written in characters known to be the oldest 
in the world, of which any remains are extant, and spoken by 
the patriarchs of old —as a religious body, who have always 
adhered to the worship of the one true God, and yet ever re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of any Scriptures, but the 
Five Books of Moses — or finally, as a people, to whom the 
Christian world are indebted for a new text of the Pentateuch, 
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believed to be the most ancient in existence, and written in the 
vernacular language of its author. 

It is from these poor, scattered representatives of the an- 
cient Samaritan nation, that about two centuries ago, a copy 
of their Pentateuch was first received in Europe, and at the same 
time, a Samaritan version, with which it should not be con- 
founded. ‘The one is an original copy of the Five Books of 
Moses in the old Samaritan character; the other a literal ver- 
sion of the same into the later Samaritan dialect. The Sama- 
ritan text, we may here take occasion to remark, is entirely 
free from vowel points and accents. 

The first we hear of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in ancient 
times, is from those Christian Fathers, who applied themselves 
to the critical study of the Jewish Scriptures. ‘The earliest 
direct testimony to its existence is found in the writings of Ori- 
gen, at the beginning of the third century after Christ. In 
commenting upon Numbers xiii. 1, he says : —“ In the begin- 
ning of Deuteronomy also, Moses records these things, which 
we have tranferred from the Hebrew copy of the Samaritans.” 
And again on Numbers xxi. 13: “'These things also Moses 
mentions in the book of Deuteronomy which we found only in 
the Samaritan copy.” Jerome, in his Prologue to the Book of 
Kings, says: “ The Samaritans write the Pentateuch of Mo- 
ses with just as many letters, varying only in their angles and 
their forms,” — that 1s, their alphabet contains the same number 
of letters with the Hebrew, (of which he had just been speaking,) 
the only difference being, that the Samaritan characters are 
not shaped like the Hebrew. And again, in commenting on 
Galatians ii. 10, he observed that a quotation made by Paul 
from Deuteronomy did not correspond with the Hebrew text 
— ‘On which account, he adds, reading over again the He- 
brew volumes of the Samaritans, I found the word that was 
wanting.” There are many similar allusions to this copy of the 
Pentateuch in the writings of Jerome. It is also cited or al- 
luded to by Eusebius of Cesarea, Cyril of Alexandria, Proco- 

ius of Gaza, Diodorus of Tarsus, and Syncellus. One of 
the old Greek Scholiasts has more numerous references to it, 
than are to be found in any other single writer. 

Such are the unquestionable evidences, that the Pentateuch of 
the Samaritans was in the hands of the early Fathers. And now 
we are introduced to one of the most remarkable incidents in 
the history of sacred or profane literature. After so many of the 
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Fathers had left on record. their testimony to its existence, it 
fell into utter oblivion for more than a thousand years. Wheth- 
er it was that they had only a copy or two, which they took no 
pains to have transcribed, because the Hebrew and the Septu- 
agint were the manuscripts in common use — or, whether they 
quoted from a Greek version, which is now lost, as there are 
some reasons for believing —certain it is that, from the time of 
Jerome to the beginning of the seventeenth century, we find 
no traces in the history of sacred criticism of its being extant 
among European Christians. No allusion is made to it by any 
Christian writer within that period. And when the common 
version of the Scriptures was made in 161], our translators 
could not have availed themselves of it in their labors to im- 
prove the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. 

Down to the first quarter of the seventeenth century, then, 
the existence of the Samaritan copy was known only by the 
quotations of the Christian Fathers. As it had never been 
seen in modern times, or cited by’any writer for about twelve 
hundred years, its very existence began to be called in question, 
At last it was suggested, that some copies of it might yet be pre- 
served among the few Samaritan families in the East. ‘To this 
point the attention of scholars was drawn at about the same 
time, as it happened, in England and France. In the year 
1616, Pietro della Valle procured a complete copy from the 
Samaritans at Damascus ; and, in 1623, it was presented to the 
Library of the Oratory at Paris by Achilles Harlay de Sancy, 
then minister from France to Constantinople, and afterwards 
Bishop of St. Malo. It was first described by John Morin in 
the preface to his edition of the Roman text of the Septuagint 
(Paris, 1628) ; and afterwards more at length in his “ Exerci- 
tattones Ecclesiastice in utrumque Samaritanorum Penta- 
teuchum” (Paris, 1631). In 1641 was published the Paris 
Polyglot ; and here Father Morin printed the first edition of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, with its version, from a single manu- 
script, that, namely, which had been purchased at Damascus by 
Della Valle. 

In the mean time, English scholars began to be interested in 
the same subject. As early as the year 1559, Joseph Scaliger 
had opened a correspondence with the Samaritans at Naplosa, 
and obtained some new information in regard to their numbers 
and circumstances. He complained to the learned men of his 
day of the sad indifference of European Christians, who year 
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after year travelled to Palestine without bringing home a copy 
of the Pentateuch, which was now known to be extant among 
the Samaritans there. His complaints were long disregarded. 
At length, some time between the years 1620 and 1630, at 
his earnest recommendation, Archbishop Usher ‘succeeded in 
obtaining six copies from the East. Five of these are 
still preserved in different English Libraries ; the sixth, which 
the Archbishop presented to Ludovicus de Dieu, appears to 
have been lost. In 1621, a copy was brought to Italy, and is 
now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. About the same time, 
Peiresc purchased three additional copies ; two of which are in 
the Royal Library at Paris, and the other in the Library of 
Barberini at Rome. ‘To these copies others have since been 
added ; so that Kennicott, near the middle of the last century, 
had sixteen manuscripts to compare together, most of them, 
however, more or less defective. ‘There is also known to be a copy 
of great antiquity at Naplosa, which, in the year 1690,\was ex- 
amined by Dr. Huntington, and then said to be about five hun- 
dred years old. Attempts "have been made to purchase this 
manuscript of the Samaritans, but without success. In August, 
1734, Mr. John Usgate, in a letter to a friend at Oxford, 
dated from Acre, writes, —that he had been at Naplosa the 
preceding February ; that several families of the Samaritans 
then resided there, and had still their old manuscript of the 
Pentateuch, some passages of which were so effaced as to be 
scarce legible ; that he had made proposals, and hoped soon to 
agree with the Samaritans for the purchase of it, of which, he 
adds, he would send his friend notice. But no such notice 
was ever received, the purchase having been prevented by the 
death of Mr. Usgate, who, soon after the date of this letter, 
was assassinated by a party of Persians. ‘This appears to have 
been the same manuscript, that was seen by Maundrell, and 
more recently by Stephens and Dr. Bowring, said by the Sa- 
maritans to be the oldest in the world. If it be the same, it 
doubtless remains at Naplosa to this day. 

In 1657, Walton introduced the Samaritan Pentateuch into 
his London Polyglot, with emendations of the text as publish- 
ed in the Paris edition. In 1790, Dr. Blayney published an 
edition of it at Oxford in Hebrew characters.* 





* With regard to the age of the Samaritan manuscripts, it cannot be 
satisfactorily settled at this day. There are no sufficient data, on 
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Such is the history in brief of this copy of the Pentateuch, 
since it was brought from the East to Europe. And here 
the first question, which naturally suggests itself to the mind, is, 
how do we know it to be a copy of the same text with that 
lost one, which was in the hands of the Fathers in the third and 
fourth centuries of the Christian era? All doubts on this 
point have been put to rest by the exact correspondence of our 
present copies with the citations made by the Fathers. In 
comparing the quotations of the Fathers from the Hebrew with 
the modern Hebrew text, considerable discrepancies are not 
unfrequently detected. But with such care have the Samari- 
tans transcribed their manuscripts, that these are found to con- 
tain all the citations made more than a thousand years before, 
and in the very words, in which they then were made. Pre- 
cisely the same agreements and differences, too, between the 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts, which the ancients noticed as 
existing in their day, are found between our present copies of 
the Hebrew and Samaritan. There can remain no doubt, 
then, that the manuscripts anciently in use, which the Fathers 
had from the Samaritans of their time, were transcripts of the 
same text, that was brought from the East in the seventeenth 
century ; and thus it is clearly traced back to the beginning of 
the third century after Christ. 

And further ; from that memorable conversation between our 
Saviour and the woman of Samaria, recorded in the Gospels, 
may we not gather hints of its existence among the Samaritans 
of Naplosa, (or Sychar, as it was then called,) at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era? ‘The narrative in the fourth 
chapter of John furnishes abundant evidence, that this Sama- 
ritan woman, in common with her countrymen, confidently ex- 
pected the coming of a Messiah. “ ‘The woman saith unto 
him, I know that Messias cometh, which is called Christ ;” 
and when, upon her glowing representations of his supernatural 
powers, her townsmen of Sychar were persuaded to come and 
see the man, who had told her all things that ever she did, 
they believed and said; “ Now we believe — we have heard 
him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ.” Thus 





which to ground a decisive judgment. With the exception of the re- 
markable copy so long preserved among the Samaritans of Naplosa, 
allowed on all hands to be of very high antiquity, probably none of the 
manuscripts extant date farther back, than the tenth century of the 
Christian era. One, however, Kennicott assigns to the eighth century. 
Most of them are supposed to be of much more recent origin. 
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we find the expectation of a Messiah to come prevailing then 
as extensively among the Samaritans as among the Jews ; but 
whence was it derived? Not from intercourse with the Jews ; 
for the Jews would have no dealings with the Samaritans, nor 
the Samaritans with them; neither would they have borrowed 
a fundamental doctrine of their religion from their most deadly 
enemies. Not from the writings of the Prophets; for they 
did not acknowledge the divine authority of any Scriptures, 
but the Five Books of Moses. ‘These, then, must have been 
in their hands, or they never would have looked for the ap- 
pearance of that greater Prophet, which was to be raised up, 
like unto Moses. 

From these various testimonies, it may safely be inferred, that 
the Samaritans had their copy of the Pentateuch as early as 
the time of our Saviour—a copy, which, without going fur- 
ther, it would be fair to presume, had come down to them 
from the infancy of their nation, just as another copy had been 
handed down among the Jews. But if it be an independent 
copy of the Law, it must date nearly a thousand years still 
farther back, than the period to which we have hitherto traced 
it. At what time, then, and from what source did the Samari- 
tans receive it? These are the most important inquiries, 
which now come up for our consideration ; but, as they have 
met with many different answers, it may be well to say a word 
first in relation to the history of opinions on the subject under 
discussion. 

No sooner hada copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch come 
to light, than a warm controversy arose among European crit- 
ics as to its true origin and character. On the one hand, 
it was treated with contempt, as a comparatively modern and 
worthless transcript from the Jewish text, wilfully corrupted 
by the Samaritans; while, on the other, it was esteemed a 
treasure of inestimable value to the Church, as being an inde- 
pendent copy of the Law, which had descended from the most 
ancient times. It does not fall within our present purpose to 
detail all the various opinions, that have been held with regard 
to its date and its proper authority in settling the text of the 
Pentateuch. The main point in dispute, however, has been— 
whether it be of Israelitish origin, and so an original copy of the 
Law, independent of the Hebrew, or a mere transcript from the 
Jewish, made by the Samaritans in later times. And it is 
upon the decision of this question, that almost its entire value 
may be said to depend. 
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Father Morin — the same, who published the first edition of 
it that was printed in Europe — began the controversy in his 
“ Exercitationes Ecclesiastice in utrumque Samaritanorum 
Pentateuchum.” He came to the conclusion, that the modern 
Samaritan text was derived from copies existing among the 
Ten Tribes before the Separation, and yet.had been preserved 
singularly free from corruption. Cappell in his “ Critica 
Sacra,” and Walton in his “ Prolegomena” to the London 
Polyglot, both followed in the steps of Morin. In the mean 
time, Morin’s theory was warmly opposed by Hottinger, Leus- 
den, Stephen Morin, and the younger Buxtorf. Father Simon 
and LeClerc gave the world their views on the questions 
at issue between the critics. ‘The controversy was afterwards 
revived by Houbigant in his “ Prolegomena.” Houbigant, who 
adopted Morin’s theory, was answered by S. Ravius in his 
“ Exercitationes Philologice.” On the same side with Hou- 
bigant appeared A. S. Aquilinus in a learned treatise entitled 
** Pentateucht Hebreo-Samaritant Prestantia in illustrando 
et emendando Textu Masorethico ostensa.” 'The theological 
scholars of Germany have entered into the controversy with 
their characteristic ardor, and, as was to be expected, arrived 
at very different conclusions. Among the most conspicuous 
may be mentioned the names of Michaelis, Bertholdt, Bauer, 
Jahn, Eichhorn, and Gesenius. Eichhorn may be considered 
a fair representative of those, who agree with Morin in regard 
to the Israelitish origin of the Samaritan copy. At the head 
of the opposite party, who assign it a more modern date, 
may be ranked Gesenius, who attacked the positions of Eich- 
horn and others in an elaborate treatise, published in 1815, 
and entitled “ De Pentateuchi Samaritant Origine, Indole, 
et Auctoritate.” 

In English almost nothing has been written concerning the 
claims ofthis Pentateuch. Prideaux, in his Connection, has given 
a few pages to the subject. Archbishop Usher suggested the 
theory of its having been compiled from a Hebrew and a Greek 
copy by Dositheus, a heretic of the first century, who at the 
same time corrupted the text. But there is so little founda- 
tion for this hypothesis, that critics since have hardly deemed 
it worthy a serious consideration. Whiston and Alexander 
Geddes have both maintained the equal or superior authority 
of the Samaritan text. But by far its ablest defender in Eng- 
land, (unless we ought to except Walton) has been Kenni- 
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cott in various works, particularly in a Dissertation to be found 
in his second volume on the Hebrew Text.* 

In reviewing the history of this controversy, it is easy to 
see that the discussion has not always been carried on in that 
calm and candid and liberal spirit of philosophy, without which 
no critical investigations can lead to any useful results. ‘There 
appears, on the part of some who embarked in the contest, a 
strong but unjustifiable reluctance to admit the independent 
authority of the Samaritan copy. ‘They still retained the old, 
superstitious veneration for the Hebrew verity, as the Jewish 
text was wont to be styled —a veneration, which they could not 
be supposed willing to transfer, without a struggle, to a new 
text, but just introduced to the notice of the Christian world, 
and found to differ considerably from the Hebrew.t And if, 
while the Samaritan differed from the Hebrew, it was allowed 
to be as ancient and valuable, as it was represented, it would 
follow that some errors existed in the Hebrew; here, then, 
would be another awkward stumbling block in the way of 








*The reader, who may wish to consult the original authorities for 
the leading facts stated in this Essay, will find them in the following 
works :— 

Walton’s Prolegomena to the London Polyglot, Cap. xi.; Ken- 
nicott on the Hebrew Text, Vol. II. ; Whiston’s Essay on the True 
Text of the Old Testament; Eichhorn’s Kinleitung in das Alte Tes- 
tament, B. IL., pp. 182-177; Simon’s Histoire Critique du Vieux Tes- 
tament, pp. 63 - 83; Houbigant’s Prolegomena, Tom. II., pp. 12]-188 ; 
and the Dissertations on the Samaritan Letters in the Third Volume 
of Calmet’s large Dictionary. 

t+ As a good specimen of the manner in which the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch was first received in Europe by critics of the old school, who 
obstinately clung to their cherished idea of the absolute integrity of 
the Jewish text, we quote the following from Houbigant’s Prolegomena. 
We give the passage in the original Latin, as a literary curiosity, and 
for fear it might lose some of its spirit by any translation of ours. 

“Videres alios,” says Houbigant, “Samaritanas illas membranas re- 
ligiosé aversari, atque ab Hebraice Lingue Candidatis longé ar- 
cere, alios iraté aspicere, furere, bacchari. Nam, ut ferunt Indicas 
aves, si cujus de grege illarum nigro collo album quid per lusum alli- 

gaveris, ceteras eam iratis oculis aspicere, atque in eam rauco clan- 
gore impetum facere, sic illi Samaritanum Pentateuchum, Hodiernis 
Codicibus non nihil discolorem quem viderent, agebant, rapiebant, dis- 
cerpebant, clamoribus miris calumniisque proscindebant. Tales fuére 
Taylor et Bootius, qui in Morinum furiaté mente exarserunt. Talis 
etiam Junior Burtorfius, qui eum Pentateuchum vocabat eroticum et 


profanum.” 
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those, who still adhered to the popular doctrine in regard to the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. Besides, since Chris- 
tianity grew out of Judaism, and as it is to the Jews that we 
owe our Scriptures of the Old Testament, some would think 
it wanting in respect to God’s chosen people and the sacred 
record of His revelations to them, to acknowledge the inde- 
pendent, perhaps superior authority of a copy of the Law 
received through the Samaritans, the ancient and implacable 
enemies of the Jews. These various considerations appear 
to have exercised an unfavorable influence upon the tone of 
some of the earlier inquiries into the origin and character of 
the Samaritan copy. And more recently, the German critics, 
who have taken hold of the subject, have many of them nat- 
urally hesitated to adopt a theory in regard to the antiquity of 
this copy, which it would be found impossible to reconcile 
with their views of the comparatively modern compilation of 
the Books of Moses. ‘The questions involved in this discus- 
sion cannot be considered as settled yet. ‘To the present day 
there continues no little difference of opinion on the subject 
among scholars of high repute. One thing, however, is certain ; 
a vast majority of the biblical critics, whose opinions carry 
much weight with them, have gradually settled down in the 
theory first advanced by Father Morin, namely, that the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch is an original copy of the law, which has 
come down to us from the Revolt of the Ten Tribes. And 
after the most careful investigation, we are firmly persuaded 
this is the theory, in which the whole theological world will 
finally acquiesce. 

The theory of Morin, we said; but it is not a mere theory 
unsupported by facts. In the absence of direct historical tes- 
timony, it stands on the most solid grounds, which the nature 
of the case admits. It affords an easy and satisfactory solution 
of some extraordinary phenomena, which on any other hy- 
pothesis are inexplicable. 

Nothing but the existence of the Pentateuch among the 
Samaritans from the infancy of their nation will explain the 
most striking circumstances in their religious history. If they 
always had the Law in their hands, we see how it is that they 
never lost the worship of the true God. But, on any other 
hypothesis, whence, we ask, was derived their national relig- 
ion, and why was it not soon overwhelmed by the superstitions 
of the neighboring nations? If then it shall appear, that they 
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have always preserved among themselves their national wor- 
ship, as we believe they have, it will follow that they have 
also had from the first a copy of the Law, upon which that 
worship is founded. ‘The argument applies to the Samaritans 
with as much force, as to the Jews. No religious institutions 
will long retain their influence over the common mind, unless 
associated with the Sacred Books, to which they owe their 
establishment and authority. Suppose we should hear of a new 
island having just been discovered in some unexplored corner 
of the earth, an island, whose inhabitants were found to be a 
Christian people, and to have been so for more than a thousand 
years ; should we not say at once, they must have had copies 
of the New Testament among them all that time? Now if 
the Samaritans have always kept up their national worship, 
their history presents a case full as strong, if not stronger. For 
they were an uncultivated people, over whose minds it would 
hardly be possible for any system of religion to retain its power 
long without some Holy Scriptures, which were held in rever- 
ence to keep alive their interest in things sacred. Still more, 
they were a people peculiarly liable to fall into idolatry, de- 
scended as they were from ancestors partly idolatrous, and sur- 
rounded as they were by idolatrous nations. 

To place the matter in as clear a light as possible, we will 
suppose an imaginary line to be drawn, dividing the Samaritan 
history into two distinct periods; the period before, and the 
period since the Christian era. We know that, since the time 
of Christ, they have had copies of the Law amongst them ; 
and we know, too, that during the same period they have 
observed the worship and the rites peculiar to their faith. And 
why? Why, but because they have all that time had copies 
of the Law, in which that worship and those rites are enjoin- 
ed? Now, is not the presence of the same Law in their hands 
from the first just as necessary to account for the preservation 
of the same worship and the same rites amongst them during 
the long period of their national existence before the Christian 
era? Nay, is it not much more so, in view of their greater expo- 
sure to idolatrous influences then? And if it shall appear, 
that they had a copy of the Pentateuch from the beginning, it 
must also have been substantially the same with that, which 
was extant among them in our Saviour’s time. For it will not 
be pretended, if they had a copy at first, that it was another 
copy, and not the one they had then, which has come down 
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to their descendants. ‘The question that remains to be settled, 
then, is reduced to one of simple historical fact. Have the 
Samaritans always continued in the worship of the true God 
according to the institution of Moses? If so, we repeat, they 
must always have had their copy of the Pentateuch. 

As we proceed to trace back the Samaritan history through 
the ages before Christ, the epoch, which stands out with most 
prominence, is the period when the Jews returned from the 
Babylonish captivity, about the year 536 B. C.; and we find 
the worship of Jehovah had then long prevailed among the Sa- 
maritans. For when the Jews, upon their return from exile, 
began to rebuild their temple, the Samaritans offered to unite 
with them, alleging that they worshipped God after the same 
manner with the Jews; as we learn from Ezra, iv. 1, and 
following: ‘ Now when the adversaries of Judah and Ben- 
jamin heard that the children of the captivity builded the 
temple unto the Lord God of Israel, then they came to Ze- 
rubbabel and to the chief of the Fathers, and said unto them, 
Let us build with you; for we seek your God, as yedo; and 
we do sacrifice unto him since the days of Esarhaddon, 
King of Assur, which brought us up hither.” ‘The narrative 
informs us, not only that they were then devoted to the wor- 
ship of the God of Israel, but how long they had beenso; ever 
since the days of the Assyrian King, Esarhaddon, that is, about 
one hundred and eighty years before this, or 713 B. C., just 
after the commencement of their history as a separate people. 
All this time, too, they must have preserved the Mosaic Law, 
as the foundation of their worship ; and here we ought to add, 
there is no pretence of its having been lost in the period which 
elapsed between the return of the Jews from their captivity 
and the Christian era. 

In the seventeenth Chapter of the second Book of Kings, 
where we find given a detailed account of the captivity of 
the Israelites, and the substitution of Assyrian colonists in their 
place, we learn how the Samaritans happened to come in- 
to possession of the Law at the time specified. We read, 
2 Kings, xvii. 27, and following: ‘‘ Then the king of Assyria 
commanded, saying, Carry thither (into Samaria) one of the 
priests, whom ye brought from thence; and let them go and 
dwell there, and let him teach them the manner of the God 
of the land. Then one of the priests, whom they had carried 
away from Samaria, came and dwelt in Bethel, and taught 
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them how they should fear the Lord.” At this time, then, 
the Samaritans must have received their copy of the Penta- 
teuch from one of the Israelitish priests, who had just before 
been carried captive from the kingdom of Israel into Assyria. 
For it is incredible that a single priest should have been sent 
to teach “the manner of the God of the land” to the whole 
Samaritan nation, and “ how ‘they should fear the Lord,” too, 
without some copies of the Law to distribute among the people, 
— that Law, which he was to teach, and by whose sanctions 
he was to enforce his teachings. It would be as unlikely, as 
for us to send a Christian missionary to convert the Heathen, 
without the Bible in his hands.* 





* In opposition to the view we have taken as to the manner, in which 
the Samaritans first came into possession of their Pentateuch, it has 

been argued, that there is no need of supposing the Israelitish priest to 

have carried copies of the Law with him into Samaria, because he 

might, after all, have taught them the Law orally ; and the probability 

that he did so, it is said, is increased by the fact, that the new inhabit- 

ants of the land, who had taken the place of the Israelites, were igno- 

rant of the language, in which the Law was written, and continued so 

down to the time of Ezra. 

That they were unacquainted with the old Hebrew for some time 
after they came from Assyria, is likely. How long this state of things 
continued, must be left to conjecture; but there is no evidence of its 
having lasted till the time of Ezra. It must be remembered, in this con- 
nexion, that the Israelites were not all carried into captivity, and that 
those, who were left behind, might for a time easily have acted as scribes. 
The Assyrian colonists must soon have become incorporated with the 
Israelites that remained ; and would there be any thing strange in their 
learning the Israelitish language, especially as it was the language, 
through which they were to be made acquainted with the obligations 
of a new faith and a new worship? Ifan American should go to France 
to spend the rest of his days there, it is to be presumed that he would 
not long neglect to learn the French language; and he would be ina 
position nearly the same with that of the Assyrian colonists among the 
Israelites. Besides, it appears from the history in the second Book of 
Kings, that they themselves applied to the king of Assyria for an Is- 
raelitish priest to teach them the manner of the God of the land ; hence 
they would be so much the more anxious to learn the language, in 
which the Law was written. 

With regard to the Israelitish priest having taught them orally, 
we must admit its possibility, if the priest had been well instructed 
in. the Law. But the probabilities, as we have seen, are all on 
the other side of the question. It is clear that, without the written 
Law in their hands,—the Law, upon which their worship of 
Jehovah was founded,—they must have relapsed into idolatry 
very soon, in three or four generations at farthest. Yet there is no 
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But here it will be said, many of the kings of Israel are 
known to have been idolaters; have we any reason, then, to 
believe that the worship of God according to the institution of 
Moses was preserved among the Ten Tribes from the period 
of their Revolt, about two hundred and sixty years before ? 
That idolatry did prevail amongst them to a-considerable ex- 
tent, must be admitted ; but, in respect to this, three things are 
to be observed. It was not pure idolatry ; it was at no time 
universal ; and it was not peculzar to the Israelites. 

It was not pure idolatry, but a mixture of idol-worship with 
the worship of Jehovah. Before the Separation, there is no 
doubt, the worship of God was preserved among all the Twelve 
Tribes. And when, at the time of the Separation, Jeroboam 
set up the golden calves in the kingdom of Israel, they were 
plainly intended by him to be worshipped as images of Jehovah. 
“They were not, strictly speaking, idols,” says Milman, “ but 
were speciously contrived as symbolical representations, prob- 
ably preserving some resemblance to the Cherubim, of which 
the ox was one of the four constituent parts.” It was not 
so much the object of Jeroboam to seduce his people to idola- 
try, as to keep them from going up to Jerusalem to worship, 
lest they should return to their allegiance to the house of Da- 
vid. It was chiefly this mixed worship, partly Jewish and partly 





evidence, that they ever did become idolaters afterwards. We hear, in- 
deed, of their having had a mixed worship for some time; they both 
“feared the Lord, and served their graven images,” we are told in the 
second Book of Kings. And yet even this story of their serving grav- 
en images may be only a Jewish calumny, suggested by the fact of 
their having been idolaters originally. We know that a calumny 
of the same nature about the Samaritans has been handed down 
among the Jews, and, through them, among Christians, almost to our 
own times. Maundrell, for instance, in 1697, says, that he could not 
then ascertain what the religious rites of the Samaritans were, but, he 
adds, “ that their religion consists in the adoration of a calf, as the Jews 
give out, seems to have more of spite than of truth in it.” The story 
of their worshipping a calf was derived probably from the idol-calves, 
which their Israelitish ancestor, Jeroboam, is known to have introduced. 
We would not unnecessarily offend the prejudices of any, who may be- 
lieve in the inspiration of every chapter and verse in the Old Testa- 
ment; but, it must be confessed there are some things about the earl 

history of the Samaritans, as we have it from the Jews, which look 
fabulous; particularly, the story of God’s sending lions amongst them to 
destroy them for their idolatry, before they had so much as an opportu- 
nity to learn the worship of Jehovah, 
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idolatrous, which prevailed at different times among the Ten 

Tribes. — Again ; idolatry was at no time universal. There is 

evidence, that not even in this qualified sense were the people 

ever all of them idolaters. Even in the reign of Ahab, who did 

more than any other king of Israel to extend idolatry, there were 

seven thousand, who had not bowed the knee to Baal, as we 

learn from 1 Kings, xix. 18. And under several of the kings 
more piously disposed, idolatry was altogether abolished, and 

the greater part of the people must then have been worshippers 
of the true God. — Again ; idolatry was not. peculiar to the 
Israelites. Some of the kings of Judah, as well as of Israel, 
are known to have favored idolatry. And how often in the 
course of Jewish history do we find the people themselves 
forsaking the God of their fathers! Indeed, the unaccounta- 
ble proneness of the Jews to relapse into idolatry is one of 
the most marked traits in their national.character. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, it is commonly acknowledged that, as a 
nation, they have always preserved among themselves the wor- 
ship of Jehovah in some form more or less pure. Why then, 
because the Israelites often fell into idolatry, is it therefore to 
be inferred that, as a body, they, any more than the Jews, 
must have lost the worship of the true God? It will never do 
to argue from the occasional practice of idolatry among a 

ple, that therefore they have no law in their hands forbidding 
idolatry. It is also worthy of remark, in this connexion, that 
the history of the Israelites has come down to us only through 
the Jews, who, we may suppose, would not be likely to rep- 
resent the religious character of their avowed enemies in a 
light too favorable. 

But there are still clearer indications, that the worship of 
Jehovah, and hence the law which taught that worship, were 
never wholly lost among the Ten Tribes. We know that from 
time to time many eminent prophets were raised up amongst 
them. ‘There were Ahijah, Micaiah, Elijah, and Elisha ; how 
could they have enforced their reproofs of idolatry and sin, with- 
out some divine Law commonly acknowledged, to which they all 
appealed for authority? ‘There was a school of the Prophets 
at Bethel; must not the book of the Law have been taught 
there? The tribe of Levi was scattered through the other 
twelve tribes, to be maintained by the offerings of their breth- 
ren. But what could so many of the Levites, as must have 
been left with the ten tribes, have done without a copy of the 
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Mosaic Law, —the Law, upon whose authority alone they 
founded their claim to the possession of certain cities, and de- 
pended even for a maintenance? And if the people were not 
yet in possession of the Law, what mean those words in 2 Kings, 
xvii. 13, and following: “ Yet the Lord testified against Israel 
by all the prophets, saying, Turn ye from your evil ways, and 
keep my commandments and my statutes, according to all the 
Law, which [ commanded your fathers, and which I sent to 
you by my servants the prophets” ? Again in xviii. 12, it is 
assigned as the cause of the captivity of the Ten Tribes, that 
“they obeyed not the voice of the Lord their God, but trans- 
gressed his covenant, and all that Moses the servant of the 
Lord commanded.” And again in x. 81, it is said of one of 
the kings of Israel, that he “ took no heed to walk in the Law 
of the Lord God of Israel with all his heart ;” but would . 
he be expected to walk by a Law, that had never been given 
him ? * 

Such are some of the most satisfactory testimonies we have 
to the existence of the Mosaic Law among the Ten Tribes, dur- 
ing the whole period of their separate national existence. Now, 
copies of this Law, which had come down from the time of the 
Separation, must have gone with them into their captivity. 
Some of these must have been in the hands of that Israelitish 
priest, who was sent to Samaria by the king of Assyria, to 
teach the inhabitants the manner of the God of Israel ; for, it 
appears, the first settlers there were idolaters, and wished to be 
instructed in the worship of Jehovah. And it is, doubtless, the 
copies of the Pentateuch thus introduced among the Samaritans, 
which were the originals of all the successive transcripts down 
to the present day. 

In a future number, we shall resume and complete our 
argument. 

T. W. 





* We may also add, that the prophets Hosea and Amos, whose 
writings are included within our canon of Scripture, in all probability 
lived among the Ten Tribes; and we find them both often appealing 
to the Mosaic Law, to give authority to their instructions. 
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Art. III. — Historicat CuristiAnity. 


Ir no record had been made of the life of Jesus; and if no 
authentic tradition had supplied, though the most authentic 
could have but poorly supplied, the want of a record; there 
could have been no Christianity, properly so called, at this 
day, among men. There could have been no_ believers 
in Christ, no disciples of Christ, and, therefore, no Christians, 
properly so called, if no account of Jesus the Christ had come 
down to us, and we had in no way heard that such a being 
ever lived, labored, and died. Many might have cherished 
some dim and natural apprehensions of a future life, some faint 
shadow of what is now the full Christian hope of immortality. 
Many might have exhibited in their conduct some image of the 
Christian virtues, which are never foreign to our nature. But 
the faith and hope and love, which look to Jesus as their au- 
thor and finisher, could not have been. The conviction, and 
support, and solace, and motive, and guidance, which flow so 
copiously and so directly from the words, and works, and cross 
of Christ, and which are, therefore, peculiarly Christian, could 
not have been. Our proper Christian faith is consequently 
founded on what was “ written ” concerning Christ. Without 
some history of Christ, there could have been no belief in 
Christ, and no proper Christianity. 

This seems evident enough ; even self-evident. And yet 
we sometimes hear the phrase “historical Christianity” used 
in a tone of disparagement, as if it were unworthy of Christian- 
ity to be deduced from history, and as if they who held it as 
historical were in great darkness, without any just idea of its 
real character and dignity. It is an extraordinary thing, that 
any of those who would fain be called Christians themselves, 
should level a reproach or sneer against “ historical Christiani- 
ty,” as if they or others could be Christians without it; and 
we might be content with calling it extraordinary, and pass it 
by as not needing further comment, were it not that an exami- 
nation into the meaning of this reproach involves some highly 
interesting topics, to which it is well for us to give our atten- 
tive thoughts. 

That the language and tone referred to has some meaning, is 
to be taken for granted. ‘That it has little or no meaning from 
the lips of some, who speak as echoes, is probable ; but it must 
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have some meaning from those who are not accustomed to 
speak without meaning, and who may be regarded as the origi- 
nal voices. Now what is that meaning ? 

It may mean nothing more than this ;— that it isa poor and 
insufficient Christianity, which rests and ends in history, and in 
believing that such and such things took place, without apply- 
ing the spirit of those things to the heart and conduct. By 
historical Christianity may be intended merely an outside, for- 
mal, literal Christianity, which stops at the outside, and termi- 
nates in forms and professions, and is satisfied with the letter, 
with reading and assenting, and reaches not the soul. If this 
is all that is meant, no real Christian, no Christian who intelli- 
gently receives, and feels, and endeavors to act his religion, 
will refuse his assent to the low estimate which is put on 
historical Christianity. It is not to be doubted, that a man is 
but a nominal and shadowy Christian, who, though he may 
daily and reverently read his chapters of the New ‘Testament, 
and never think of questioning a single fact or word, yet is not 
touched nor quickened by the sacred influences of what he 
reads and believes, but is bound to the world, and lives like a 
heathen. ‘There can be but one rational sentiment concerning 
Christianity like this. And yet, why term it historical Chris- 
tianity? Why throw, by such a use of words, an undeserved 
aspersion upon that history, through which alone we know any 
thing of Christ? If an unintended slight, it is at any rate an 
unnecessary one. If formal Christianity is meant to be depre- 
ciated, why call it historical? Why not ¢all it formal? If a 
merely verbal and external, if a heartless and lifeless Christian- 
ity is meant, why not employ these or similar epithets to sig- 
nify what is meant, instead of hazarding grave misapprehen- 
sion, by selecting the epithet “historical.” ‘ ‘These are writ- 
ten,’ says the Evangelist John, “that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye 
might have life through his name.” ‘The history is good, for 
its object is good, even the best that can be conceived. Its 
object is not mere belief, barren assent, but the “ life” which 
is the natural growth and product of that belief, and which only 
comes through and by the means of that belief. It is vital, 
and not formal or nominal Christianity, which is the true and 
declared end of the Christian history ; and, therefore, it is a 
wrong done to that history, and to the holiness of its purpose 
and end, to speak of historical Christianity in a spirit of disre- 
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spect, or use the epithet “historical” in this connexion in a 
bad sense. 

But the tone of disparagement to which I have reference 
may bear another meaning. It may mean that the historical 
portion of Christianity is of little value compared with the 
moral portion ; that its facts are vastly inferior in importance 
to its precepts ; that it is of no consequence whether we give 
credence to the former or not, provided we obey the latter ; 
that it is a religion which is to be proved by its internal and 
spiritual merits, of which our reason and feelings are to be judg- 
es, and not by the accuracy and probability of its history, or 
genuineness of its records, which are matters of entirely subor- 
dinate moment, on which no valid argument can be rested, 
and which we may, without blame, leave altogether out of the 
account. 

In sentiments of this sort, there is just truth enough to con- 
stitute a verisimilitude, and no more. There is a gleam of 
truth in them, while all. the rest is smoke and darkness. It is 
true that the moral and spiritual part of Christianity, or, in 
other words, the ‘‘life” which is through the name of Christ, 
is superior to the historical part, as the object of individual at- 
tainment and application. Yet what is this but saying that the 
end is the end, and the means are not the end? Does it 
amount to anything more? Indeed, is not the moral and spir 
itual part of Christianity the only portion which can be adopt- 
ed by the soul, to be made a part of itself? Why, then, is 
any comparison drawn between that portion and any other? 
Is it not about as wise to assert that a wealthy and beautiful 
city is superior to the road. which leads to it, as to say that the 
spirit of Christianity is superior to its history? ‘There are no 
proper points on which such a comparison may be grounded. 
The city is not to be exalted by disparaging the road ; for the 
city is not a road, nor the road a city, but they belong, and are 
essential toeach other. And if one will still persist in asserting 
that the city is superior to the road, it might be sufficient for 
another to say in reply, that without the road he never could 
have seen the city, to ascertain whether it was superior or not, 
wealthy and beautiful or not. And here lies the fallacy, as it 
seems to us, in the not unusual dispute respecting the compara- 
tive importance of the external and internal evidences of Chris- 
tianity. ‘They are both important in the highest degree, and 
are best to be studied in their due and inseparable relation to 
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each other. If one should say, “the internal evidence is 
enough for me ; itreaches my heart ; I care not for the external 
evidence, or the history ; they concern not my moral nature ;” 
the answer might well be, “yes, my friend, but without that 
history you would have had nothing brought to your heart ; you 
would not have known what the internal evidence was. If you 
are satisfied with the internal evidence, and have no learning or 
time for the investigation of the external, or are willing to take 
its completeness for granted, be it so; but do not set up your 
feeling, or resolve, or deficiency, as the rule for other men, or 
the general rule on the subject; and do not undervalue the 
inquiries and labors of those, who by their care of the external, 
have contributed to preserve that very internal which you pro- 
fess so highly to value, and which they, doubtless, have always 
valued as highly as you do.” 

Historical Christianity, then, is not to be depreciated, or 
spoken of in a tone of disparagement, for no other reason than 
that the history of Christ has its own place and office, and is 
not nor can be that spirit of Christ, which is to be incorporated 
into our character, and obeyed by our life. Letter is not spirit ; 
but it is, nevertheless, the vehicle and clothing of spirit. The 
portraiture of Christ in the Gospels is not the Christian life, 
which that portraiture was intended to form; but without the 
portraiture the life could not have been conceived. The copy- 
ing and printing by which those Gospels have been preserved 
and distributed, and the historical and critical studies by which 
they have been and must continue to be defended as true ac- 
counts, and kept in their pureness or restored to it, are not, all 
put together, the virtue, the piety, the heavenly-mindedness, 
which are essential to the true disciple of Christ ; but they are 
indispensable in presenting the Master to the view of the dis- 
ciple, and bringing the disciple to the feet of his Master. And 
it may be further remarked, that as it was the inexpressible 
value entertained by the evangelist John for the “life” which 
was through the name of Jesus, that induced him to write 
his history, so it has usually been a similar motive which has 
warmed the breasts of others in studying and defending that 
history critically, minutely, laboriously. I will not receive, 
therefore, from any one, the depreciation of historical Chris- 
tianity, as a sign of his more than common attachment to vital 
Christianity, or progress in it: nor do I think that they who 
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speak slightingly of the former, do thereby prove themselves 
the best friends of the latter. 

But, perhaps, I have not yet seized hold of that meaning of 
historical Christianity, which is most commonly intended by 
those who disparage it. By the disparagement of historical 
Christianity may be generally intended the disparagement of 
all that Christianity which depends on history and testimony, 
or is expressed in any particular book or books, or has to do 
with any particular individual or individuals, or acknowledges 
any one person as its author and finisher ; — that is to say, all 
that Christianity, which, being derived from Jesus the Christ, 
is properly and distinctively Christianity. If this be the mean- 
ing, it is sufficiently plain, and more than sufficiently unpleas- 
ant. I will not enter into an argument with a theory which 
would separate Christianity from Christ, or divorce religion 
from the Bible. With a reverence as great as can be enter- 
tained by any one for the voice of God in nature, and the 
revelations and promises of God to the human breast, and 
the image of God in the human soul, my strongest, dearest, and 
liveliest faith is in the revelation of God by his Son Jesus ; my 
chief hope isin the mercy of God through Christ ; and God for- 
bid that I should glory save in his cross. Therefore I must repu- 
diate all those views, be they new or old, original or borrowed, 
which make Christianity, proper Christianity, as old as the 
Creation; which bow not the knee at the name of Jesus; and 
which send men to their own impulses, fancies, and unassisted 
reason for their religion, their faith and their duty. My belief 
is in the name of Jesus the Christ, which, with all the love, 
devotion, sacrifice, suffering, and glory surrounding it, is “ writ- 
ten ” on the pages of the Gospels. ‘That holy name I cannot join, 
on terms of familiar equality, with any earthly name ; and I am 
only grieved when I see or hear it lightly placed, and with no 
qualifying distinction, in union with the names of bards and 
philosophers, who, were they living, would themselves be the 
first humbly to disclaim their strange honors, and perhaps in- 
dignantly to rebuke those who offered them. With all my 
admiration for the wisest and purest sages of antiquity, who 
taught according to their light, my constant reflection while 
reading them is, how imperfect are their pages, wanting the 
name of Christ. With gratitude I feel and acknowledge within 
myself a divinely given power receptive of Christian wisdom, 
but no power of producing it, independently of the Great 
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Teacher. The Christianity which enlightens, directs, and 
comforts me, is that same historical Christianity, preserved to 
me in its own undying records, which is treated by some as a 
common story ; that Christianity, built upon the ~foundation of 
Christ, which a self-relying pride presumes to set at naught. 
I enter into no argument at present, neither do I entertain any 
fear of results. It is enough, that, speaking to those who cher- 
ish the same faith and hope, I have explained what is common- 
ly meant by historical Christianity ; so that they may not be 
led to regard it with any the less respect, by hearing it, as 
may happen to them, mentioned disrespectfully. Historical 
Christianity, in its pure and proper sense, is the Christianity of 
those whose faith and hope is in Christ, and who receive him 
from God as the only Saviour. We hold the Bible as our 
richest inheritance. We have found in it our highest philoso- 
phy, and our heavenly wisdom. We will not let it drop from 
our hands through negligence. We will not let it be wrested 
from our hands by ridicule, or sophistry, or mysticism, or vain 
pretences. 


F, WwW. P. G. 





Art. 1V.— National Establishments of Religion, considered 
in connexion with Justice, Christianity, and Human Na- 
ture. By Joun Taytor. London: Smallfiedd & Son, 69 
Newgate Street. 1839. 8vo. pp. 240. 


In the spring of 1838, Dr. Chalmers, the main artery of 
life to the Scotch Establishment, was called to London to up- 
hold by his eloquence the expediency and the legality of state 
patronage in favor of sectarian Christianity. So far he made 
common cause with the legal faith south of the Tweed. The 
probable result of his Lectures was that his hearers and his 
readers were confirmed in their former opinions, whatever they 
were, for in our best judgment of the man and his wonderful 
gifts, we should pronounce him more successful in strengthen- 
ing the adherence of his disciples, than in adding to their num- 
ber. However, lest some of his arguments dropped here and 
there might have altered in his favor the former proportion of 
the friends and enemies of Church Establishments, in the spring 
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of 1839, Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, the head of the Scotch 
Secession Church, was called to London to undo as far as_pos- 
sible the work of Dr. Chalmers. ‘The English Dissenters justly 
thought that they ought neither to remain indifferent to a ques- 
tion, in which their own interests were so largely involved, nor 
to leave it to be debated entirely by the champions of the 
North. ‘The committee of the Protestant Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty offered two prizes for the two best 
Essays on National Religious Establishments, in answer to the 
Lectures of Dr. Chalmers. By the adjudication of Rev. Dr. 
T. Raffles, Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith, and William Tooke, Esq., 
F. R. S., the work now before us received the second prize. 
Mr. Taylor’s Essay is brief, but comprehensive and conclusive, 
As associated with the present position of that tyrannical and 
irreligious oppression of conscience, which is the principle and 
the result of a religious establishment, it may be interesting to 
some of our readers to have a sketch of the argument of this 
able Essay. 

Chapter I. discusses the question, Whether the Idea of Civil 
Government involves a Right to Legislate upon matters of 
Religion. ‘The object of civil government is to secure to men 
their rights and their means of happiness, their property, 
their liberty of mind and body; and do for them what they 
cannot do for themselves, namely, to protect them against 
the aggressions of others. Government may, toa certain ex- 
tent, interfere in support of education in common temporal 
affairs, for thus men are prepared for civil duties. The advo- 
cates of Church Establishments attempt, from this last conces- 
sion, to argue by analogy the right of the civil government to 
interpose in favor of religion. But conscience and the mind, 
the science of common life and spiritual duties, are distinct; 
government cannot compel belief, nor enforce worship. If we 
say that government has a right to support any one doctrine or 
opinion, we must carry out the principle thoroughly and con- 
sistently ; then an Inquisition would be reasonable, for the evils 
of persecution in this life are but trifles compared with the mise- 
ries of a false creed in the next. Warburton and Paley main- 
tain that a religious establishment is justifiable on the ground of 
civil utility ; Dr. Chalmers adds likewise spiritual utility. The 
consequences of both arguments are the same, injustice and 
oppression. ‘Then it is said that the magistrate has the same 
right over citizens, that the father of a family has over his 
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children. ‘The answer to this argument is, that a magistrate 
has not the natural affection and interests of a parent, and that 
even a parent has no authority over conscience. The argu- 
ment, indeed, may be turned back upon its proposers; for a 
good father leaves his child at maturity to his own independent 
convictions. ‘The foundation of all the above arguments is, 
that civil authority extends to whatever promotes the happiness 
and welfare of society. - But this is a false foundation ; for civil 
authority does not extend to many social interests, such as hab- 
its of expense, extravagance, &c. 

Chapter II. disposes in a summary manner of the question, 
whether civil interference with Religion is sanctioned or per- 
mitted by Christianity ; by the following heads of argument. 
There is no direct precept in the New Testament, authorizing 
the interference of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. 
If there had been such a precept, Christianity never would 
have obtained a footing in the world. Jesus Christ did not 
acknowledge the authority of the state in religious matters. 
He gave no authority to Christian over Christian. The es- 
tablishment of one sect violates in various ways the Christian 
precept of doing to others as we would have them do to us, 

Chapter III. developes “ the idea of an Established Church.” 
There being no just principles upon which the civil“ establish- 
ment of religion can be based, the idea of it being wholly ‘be- 
yond vindication, no modification of it, such as a tolerating of 
dissent, a respect for differing consciences, or the exercise of a 
liberal spirit, can make it right. It is essential to the, idea of a 
religious establishment, that one particular sect be favored, and 
thus religion is wrongfully allowed to create civil distinctions. 
Again; the choice by a government of one sect for its exclu- 
sive patronage, obliges it to assume a theological character, 
which is not one of its functions. Dr. Chalmers, in his late 
Lectures, expressly hinges the question of a religious establish- 
ment upon the one or the other of these two principles; the 
competency of an assemblage of legislators to decide upon the 
theological truth of any system; or, the fitness of any system, 
by the influence and the lessons of its discipleship, to elevate 
and improve a people. ‘The former principle involves the as- 
sumption of infallibility, which Protestantism and reason dis- 
claim. The latter principle involves injustice to other sects 
than the favored one, for there is nothing in their tenets to 
affect their civil duties, or their ordinary morality. Again ; the 
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compulsory support of some one system of doctrines, which is 
essential to a religious establishment, is unjust and oppressive, 
as it extorts pecuniary aid from other sects to uphold peculiar 
doctrines not their own. If the legal provision for the support 
of religious teachers and ministrations is voluntarily contributed 
or freely provided by citizens from their own. private property, 
then the church cannot be called a national church, unless the 
civil power exalt the spiritual claims of a denomination thus 
constituted and favored. But whenever a religious bequest 
has, for reasons of state, been diverted, by an act of the nation, 
from its own sect, to the support of a different sect ; or when 
such property is great, and includes a large part of the land of 
a nation, and was originally bestowed for purposes which do 
not appear productive of the national welfare ; or when the 
state forbids the devise of landed property in perpetuity ; ;—in 
these cases, bequeathed property is national property, and the 
sect, which exclusively enjoys it, is an established and a nation- 
ally endowed sect. 

The friends of the religious establishments in Great Britain 
have endeavored to prove that the funds used in their support 
originated in private charities, enlarged and converted by a 
majority of the people to national interests. But the establish- 
ments of England, Scotland, and Ireland are not supported from 
sources virtually private. ‘Tithes were originally, and are still, 
not private charities, but national grants for religious purposes. 
They originated under Ethelwolph, the son and successor of 
Egbert, who united the kingdoms of the heptarchy under his 
authority. Even the ancient private charities now held by 
the English establishment, are not held by virtue of the original 
gift, but have been transferred by Parliamentary enactments. to 
an opposite purpose. If the state, then, has a right to interfere 
with private bequests, it has a right to distribute them among 
all sects. But reverence for conscience, and the nature of 
religion, and the office of the civil magistrate, require that no 
sect share this patronage, because the purity and the moral 
power of religion are better preserved without aid from the 
state. It is often asserted that the Legislature cannot alienate 
church property, because it is still private property. This is 
absurd, for it would give to one generation the power of irrevo- 
cably fixing the intellectual and moral state of all after ages, 
The enormous wealth of the English Church ought then to be 
restored to the Roman Church. It is idle to make the earth a 
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perpetual inheritance for the dead. The Legislature, therefore, 
has assumed a right to dispose of ecclesiastical property as its 
wisdom may decide. 

The whole question concerning the power of the state over 
Church property is resolved into this; Is the property at pres- 
ent in possession of the Ecclesiastical establishment, at all anal- 
ogous to private or ordinary property ?, This question has been 
answered in the Edinburgh Review, (vol. 65, pp. 185—7,) by 
one who upholds the expediency of a Church Establishment, 
in the negative. Because, first; “the proprietor is wanting.” 
There is no such thing as a Church apart from the community. 
The property is not vested in the clergy, nor in parishes, nor in 
corporate chapters ; for it is transferred by the state from one bod 
to another. But, if it is said, this is not diverting, but distribut- 
ing the property, we ask if the state can distribute, i in this man- 
ner the property of other than Church corporations? Second 
There is nothing like private property in the Church.” The 
mode in which the funds are dealt with shows that the ordinary 
conditions, on which property is held, are wanting. ‘The clergy 
do not hold property in possession, or in trust, but are remunerated 
or their services. Therefore, Church property is public property. 

Finally, an Ecclesiastical etablishment necessarily involves 
an interference with civil rights. ‘The idea suggested by the 
word “ Toleration ” is humbling and oppressive. We “tole- 
rate” a nuisarice, or a grievance, which we cannot abate; but 
it is cruel to speak of “ tolerating” the sacred rights of the 
human soul. 

Chapter IV. treats of the Tendency of Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishments. Based on error, their operations and tendencies, of 
course, are bad. ‘The connexion between the clergy and the 
government necessarily leads to favoritism, to tyranny, to aris- 
tocratical pretensions, to a discountenancing of popular efforts, 
to a blind adherence to the past. It creates a. splendid 
hierarchy, with grades and high emoluments, and their ad- 
juncts, pride and sycophancy. It permits the clergy to inter- 
fere in the councils of the nation, and makes them the instru- 
ments and tools of political action. 

The favored sect nourishes a haughty and intolerant disposi- 
tion towards other sects; it enjoys a monopoly of public in- 
struction, and thus looks coldly on others, who interfere with 
them. It presumes on its legal dignity, apart from individual 
Christian worth, and thus becomes of a persecuting spirit. It 
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thus interferes both with religious and [civil freedom ; for it 
insults honest convictions, and multiplies legal restraints upon 
them. The favored sect injures the cause of true religion, by 
making certain observances fashionable. Princes and rulers, 
the noble and the prominent, must show it an outward respect, 
and the silly multitude follow them. Thus is religion secular- 
ized. An establishment tends to create skepticism in the minds 
of the poorly informed, by turning them from the true eviden- 
ces and power of religion, to the law, as its chief friend. As 
if Christianity would become extinct, were it not for the civil 
power, which appears to the uneducated and superficial as its 
chief support. Finally, an establishment is sure to be the 
cause of various strife. The struggles and animosities now 
prevalent in England exhibit its dividing and alienating dis- 
putes, its bitter root, and its unwholesome branches. 

Chapter V. discusses the Actual Operation of Religious 
Establishments. ‘The blending of the civil and religious pow- 
ers has always been attended with intolerance and persecution, 
with a perversion of truth, an outrage and oppression of con- 
science, and has never made willing concessions to the spirit of 
progress. Constantine began, and the Roman Church com- 
pleted, a system of aggression and grievances, which have 
brought misery and slaughter upon millions. ‘The power of the 
magistrate has become entirely subservient to that of the eccle- 
siastical functionary, and the fruits of this error have ripened in 
every generation. ‘The persecution of the Arians, the slaugh- 
ter of the Albigenses, the Vaudois, and the Waldenses, of fifty 
thousand Protestants sacrificed to the edict of Charles V.; the 
eighteen thousand murdered by the Duke of Alva, in the 
Netherlands ; the eighty thousand French Protestants that fell 
on St. Bartholomew’s eve and day ; the fierce persecution fol- 
lowing the revocation of the edict of Nantes; the martyrdom of 
Servetus ; the strife and the imprisonments between the Calvin- 
ists and the Lutherans in the Low Countries ; the resistance of 
the philosophy of Descartes in the Dutch Churches ; the contests 
between Calvinism and Arminianism in the seventeenth century ; 
these are some of the melancholy monuments that mark, upon 
the Continent, the interference of the civil power with the con- 
science, which belongs only to man and to God. The history 
of the same aggressions in England, on the part of Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, is familiar to all ; it is 
written out in martyrdoms. Whatever lenity English Dissent- 
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ers now enjoy has not been voluntarily proffered by the Estab- 
lishment, as would have been the case, if it had desired the in- 
terests of vital religion, but has been wrung from it. 

The annual income of the English Establishment is twenty 
millions of dollars. Some of the clergy receive two hundred 
and fifty, others one hundred thousand dollars in a year; and 
many who receive the most perform scarce any duty. Of the 
eleven thousand parochial clergymen, not half reside in their 
parish ; more than half hold several livings, and stint with a 
pittance the curates who perform their duties. Of 1496 par- 
ishes, the revenues are enjoyed by 332 incumbents. It is re- 
markable, too, that while the Establishment enjoys such ad- 
vantages, it has suffered Dissenters to take the Jead in instructing 
the people, in elevating the poor and the lonely, in supporting 
Sunday Schools, and in providing for manufacturing districts 
more chapels than the state has churches. It is argued by the 
friends of Establishments, that “ voluntaryism ” may do very well 
in popular districts, but that in rural: districts only state patron- 
age can maintain religion. The statistics of crime prove this 
assertion to be false. It is to be added, that many of the clergy, 
who are themselves negligent of their “duty, are jealous of dis- 
senting ministers. 

The History of the Scotch Church, under John Knox, in 
the Covenant times, and at the Union, attests the same truths. 
In Edinburgh and Glasgow alone, there are twenty thousand 
unoccupied seats in the churches of the Establishment, and the 
Seceders throughout Scotland are a very large proportion of the 
population. Yet the Presbyterians have the effrontery to de- 
mand that the Dissenters of the three kingdoms may be taxed 
to enable them to build more churches. 

The History of the Established Church in Ireland abounds 
with some of the most shocking details which disgrace the an- 
nals of humanity. ‘To transcribe it here would be a sickening 
office. Episcopacy there is probably the greatest abuse that 
ever existed in any civilized nation. Not so much as one tenth 
part of the population are Episcopalians, and more than six 
tenths are Catholics. 'The annual income of the Irish Estab- 
lishment is about five millions of dollars, and within thirty years 
Parliament has given it twice that sum, and most of the annual 
income and the grants has been squandered among a clergy 
who do not live in their parishes, or who have many parishes, 
or who have no parishioners. ‘There are in Ireland 839 
VOL. XXVIII. — 3D 8. VOL. X. NO. II. 23 
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benefices without a resident clergyman ; 157 benefices where 
no divine worship is ever performed ; 41 benefices where there 
is not a single Episcopalian ; 100 benefices, in each of which 
there are not twenty Episcopalians, and 424, in each of which 
there are not 100. In fifty benefices, where there are in all 
only 527 Episcopalians, the income from the tythe is 70,000 
dollars. No wonder that the tythes can be collected only 
by the militia and by bloodshed, 

Chapter VI. treats of the Supposed Efficacy of the Territo- 
rial Distribution of an Establishment. Dr. Chalmers contends 
that a dissenting minister can influence only those that come to 
him, who voluntarily put themselves under his charge, and are 
numbered among his weekly hearers, and that some individuals 
and families must, therefore, be beyond the sphere of his control. 
Now all experience shows that even if a clergyman, (that is, 
of the Establishment,) wishes to accomplish anything more than 
this, he must have recourse to the same principle, which has 
animated all dissenting labors. He, too, as well as the minister, 
must seek out those who will not come to him. (All our readers 
may not be aware, that only those preachers who belong to the 
Establishment are called clergymen. . Dissenting preachers are 
called ministers.) ‘The Establishment has been based on the 
territorial principle for ages; and so far has it been from affect- 
ing those who do not come to the churches, that it has not even 
filled the churches. In the midst of all the means and power 
of the Church, Dissent, besides aiding to support the Church, 
has gathered more than 8,000 congregations alone, many of 
them from among the poor, the illiterate, and the immoral. Dr. 
Chalmers would have the whole country divided in piecemeal, 
and a clergyman set over and supported by every seven hun- 
dred individuals. Great injustice and tyranny and peculation 

would necessarily be involved in this arrangement; but even if 
it could fairly be accomplished, success could be insured only 
by overcoming temptations to idleness, and by voluntary effort 
to do good. These are the very means which, Dissent con- 
tends, prosper in her hands. 

Chapter VII. and last, presents the Voluntary Principle, and 
its Results. Dissenters assert, that the voluntary support of 
religion is sufficient for the supply of their own wants, and for 
the conversion of the world. Dr. Chalmers endeavors to evade 
the evidence of facts, by distinguishing between internal and ex- 
ternal voluntaryism ; internal, being where individuals volunta- 
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rily pay for the instruction they themselves receive; éxternal, 
where they voluntarily contribute for the instruction of others. 
Dr. Chalmers adds, that there is no distinction between the 
latter principle, and that by which the state contributes to its 
aid. ‘This is a strange delusion. Is there no distinction be- 
tween free-will and compulsion? Again, he evades the argu- 
ment drawn from political economy, that the supply and the 
demand mutually regulate each other, and that a state has no 
right to interfere, by saying, that while the desire of food, being 
proportionate to the want of it, may be allowed to regulate its 
price, it is the reverse with man’s religious nature ; for the less 
he feels the want of religion the more he needs it, and, there- 
fore, the hardened and the ignorant must be left destitute unless 
aid is offered them by state interference. Very true; but that 
interference need not be by the state, nor by the law, while 
charity survives. 

Voluntaryism may proudly point to its results. It first ena- 
bled Christianity, without the stimulus of revenues extorted from 
the unwilling, to overthrow Paganism, and from the religion of 
a few fishermen, to become the religion of the Roman Empire. 
Even where Establishments have existed, voluntaryism has 
always done more than the law. In all ages, free charity has 
endowed the Church most munificently. Indeed, the Em- 
peror Valentinian and the English Parliament were obliged 
to restrict religious charities, lest the whole territory of the 
nation should be locked up in the Church. It is but about 
a century and a half since toleration has been formally allowed in 
England, even with a curtailment of many rights and privileges, 
yet in that time, more than a third of the population of Eng- 
land, and more than half of that of Wales, has come under 
the banners of Dissent. At least fifteen millions of dol- 
lars are voluntarily contributed each year in England to re- 
ligious purposes, besides the discharge of tythes, of church 
and of poor rates. If the members of the Establishment 
had the same zeal, what would be the result ? 

The following comparison of towns in England and America, 
of similar size and importance and population, will show which 
accomplishes the more, an Establishment, or a voluntary sup- 
port of religious institutions. 


Liverpool, Population 210,000 New-York, Population 220,000 
. Clergymen 57 . Ministers 142 
" Churches 57 “ Churches 132 
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Glasgow, Population 220,000 Philadelphia, Population 200,000 
“ 


Clergymen 76 " Ministers 137 
Churches 74 sa Churches 83 
Nottingham, Population 50,000 Boston, Population 60,000 
* Clergymen 23 ” Ministers 57 
« Churches 23 * Churches 55 

G. E. E. 


Arr. V.— Charles Elwood; or, The Infidel Converted. 
By O. A. Brownsoy. Boston: Charles C. Little & James 
Brown. 1840. 1 vol. 16mo. } pp. 262. 


Tue position, that Mr. Brownson has for some time occu- 
pied in our community, has prepared us to look with interest 
upon whatever may come from his pen. ‘There is much, too, 
in the nature of the book before us, to commend it to the attention 
of the thoughtful. It purports to be an account of the conver- 
sion of an infidel to Christianity. For this reason alone it would 
deserve serious attention. But, when we further consider that 
the Author gives what has been substantially his own experi- 
ence, the book has a still stronger claim upon our consideration. 
It is written in the form of a Novel ; but it makes no great pre- 
tensions to merit as a work of that class. ‘The Author was 
aware that his book would not stand very high, when judged 
of by the rules of criticism by which productions of this kind 
are usually tried. It has but few characters and little inci- 
dent. 

It is but a short time since there was a large number of per- 
sons in our neighborhood, who professed to be infidels, and in 
the same state as to faith in the supernatural, that Elwood 
was at the commencement of the experience related in the 
book before us. It would be interesting to see how far Mr. 
Brownson’s arguments have been successful in converting this 
class of infidels to Christianity. He came to Boston some five 
or six years since, with the express design of gathering around 
him the doubting, who were then flocking to Abner Kneeland. 
What has been his success? We are not aware that Mr. 
Brownson has converted them into his followers. But has he, 
or has he not, broken up and destroyed the Kneeland organiza- 
tion? It is the opinion of many, who know much more about 
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it than the writer of the present article, that he has. The fact 
is certain, that with all the advantages of being persecuted and 
imprisoned for opinion’s sake, this party has been decreasing for 
several years. Kneeland has gone to the West. We give the 
following extracts from a letter of his, published in the Investi- 
gator for March 25,1840. ‘The letter is dated Salubria, (I. T.) 
Jan. 29, 1840: “ Alas! what a change ‘has one year made! 
Our numerous, not to say innumerable friends, where are they ? 
. -~ But I fear the Investigator, which has been such a bold 
and zealous advocate for free inquiry, must die for want of pa- 
tronage. . . . If I am correctly informed, the paper has gone 
behind-hand more during this volume, than it has done in any 
one volume since its commencement, even the first.” This, he 
thinks, however, is partly owing to the “scarcity of money, 
and the non-payment of dues.” 

If this result, or any part of it, has been brought about by 
Mr. Brownson, and such views as he has given us in this book, 
then certainly we ought to consider how far it may be a means 
of converting those, who still doubt or disbelieve, to a serene 
faith. 

Infidelity is thought by many, and we suppose rightly, to be 
a characteristic of our age. As it manifests itself, it is a serious 
evil. We believe that it is felt to be so by many of those who 
are its victims, as well as by those most interested in upholding 
the institutions of Revealed Religion. . They feel their want of 
faith to be their misfortune rather than their fault. Whether we 
think so or not, it is quite certain that they do; and it is nearly 
as certain that we cannot exert much if any good influence upon 
them, if we begin by contradicting them. Besides, if they are 
right in this opinion, it would not only be unjust, but cruel, to 
charge to their fault an evil, the worst part of which they 
themselves suffer. ‘These men are some of the most shrewd 
and thoughtful of our citizens, as we suspect almost any one, 
that has tried logic with them, must have found. We do not 
say that they are the soundest and best informed men that we 
have, though many of them are very well read. We think, 
therefore, that their want of faith cannot be charged upon an 
obtuseness of intellect. Isit to be charged upon a depravity of 
heart? Without stopping to consider whether their moral 
sense and habits are as correct and pure as they should be, or 
not, we think that it will appear from the nature of their diffi- 
culties, that they could not arise from a corruption of the 
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heart. They are intellectual difficulties, — difficulties, which 
the heart has nothing to do with. This, at least, is the case with 
many persons. 

For our present purpose, we may consider mankind as divided 
into three classes, according to their manner of receiving their 
religious faith, and the foundation upon which it rests during 
their lives. 

The first class consists of those whose pious parents gave 
them a careful religious education, and who have never been 
led, by the development of the philosophic element, or by the 
spontaneous activity of their minds, to doubt what their parents 
taught them. They have never sought for the philosophical 
grounds of what they received dogmatically, when, from their 
age, they could receive it in no other way. ‘The book before 
us professes to give the philosophical grounds of faith, and, of 
course, it cannot interest those who have never felt the want of 
these grounds. Perhaps the immediate effect of this book upon 
their minds would be bad; for it might unsettle what has been, 
hitherto, a quiet, serene faith, and one that was abundantly 
adequate to all the wants of their souls. The book will shock 
and disturb such persons, for it will raise doubts and perplexities 
in their minds, which they might otherwise have escaped. Nay, 
we doubt not, that to persons of this class, that to which El- 
wood was converted, will appear to be ro less infidelity than that 
from which he was converted. ‘This, however, could not have 
been avoided, for it was the faith which these persons consider 
to be orthodox, and whose philosophical grounds they have never 
sought for, which, as it was presented by them, could not satis- 
fy Elwood, and which, therefore, drove him to renounce all faith 
in the supernatural, and avow himself an unbeliever. Persons 
of this class never avow infidelity. The faith and church of 
their fathers entirely satisfy their souls. This class of persons 
will not be benefited by the book before us. It is not for 
them. 

The second class is composed of those in whom the senti- 
ments, and affections,—the poetic element, — predominate 
over thought and reflection, — the philosophic element. Such 
persons are seldom troubled about the philosophical grounds of 
their faith. They are never able to give any account of their 
faith, even when it is ever so strong, that will satisfy the philo- 
sophic mind. All that they can say amounts to nothing more 
than that they believe because their instincts and affections lead 
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them to believe ; because faith satisfies a want of their nature, 
and that the creed in which they believe suits their purest and 
best feelings better than any other that they have seen. Their 
faith is emphatically the faith of the heart ; and while the heart 
is pure and virtuous, their faith is firm and serene. But when 
their heart. becomes corrupted, all their faith is gone. Their 
sin reappears as a thick heavy mist, through which nothing can 
appear clear and beautiful. No one, while the dark cloud of 
remorse hung over him, ever saw the Father smiling through it. 

The cloud must be dispersed, before the sun will shine upon 
the individual. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” We know very well, that ‘the wages of sin is 
death,” and while the fire that is not quenched is burning the 
vitals, and the worm that dieth not is gnawing the heart, there 
can be no serene faith in God and immortality ; there can be 
no beauty in Jesus, that he should be desired. The fountains 
of love and devotion are polluted in their very source. While 
an individual is in this state, any dissertation upon the evidences 
of revealed religion, or any argument addressed to the intellect, 
however sound and conclusive it may be in. itself, will be as 
inefficient to give him a cheerful faith, as it would be to allay the 
fire of a fever while the disease is raging in every pulse and 
fibre of his system. Unbelievers of this class can be but little 
benefited by the book before us, or, indeed, by any book that 
does not make them better men. They should be reminded of 
the declaration of Jesus, that “if any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 

But, there.is a third class, in whom intellect predominates 
over the heart and its affections. ‘They are more philosophers 
than poets; whereas the last class mentioned are more poets 
than philosophers. ‘This third class will not believe what they 
cannot understand, and give an account of that will satisfy the 
philosophic element of their souls. The first class that we 
spoke of do as they have been taught; the second act according 
to their feelings, their purest and divinest instincts, — their 
consciences. ‘They ask for nothing further than that their in- 
stincts, their consciences, should approve a thing, and then they 
will believe and act. But the third class will not do and be- 
lieve as they have been taught, until they have examined and 
satisfied. themselves that what they have been taught is right. 
They are not willing, either, to follow their instincts and feel- 
ings, until they have proved by an appeal to something that is 
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beyond their influence, that these instincts and feelings are 
right. If you say to them, “if any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God,” they 
will answer, yes, but then the question is, what is His will? this 
is what I must know before I can do it. If you refer to Rev- 
elation, they have not yet admitted its authority. If you refer 
to their consciences, they are troubled to decide what is con- 
science and what passion, selfishness, or mere blind impression. 
Hence they can neither receive anything dogmatically, upon 
outward authority, nor can they receive it poetically, as resting 
upon the sentiments and affections. ‘Thereis now but one re- 
source left them. They must build upon the intuitions of the 
reason, and when they have got a sound and correct philosophy, 
they can legitimate authority, and their sentiments and feelings, 
and henceforth these become grounds of faith. For this class 
Mr. Brownson’s book is especially intended. 

Infidelity is a phenomenon no less interesting to the philoso- 
pher than to the philanthropist and Christian. It should be 
calmly and candidly studied. No one may pretend to have found 
the cause of its appearing at any given time or in any individual, 
until he can state the infidel’s views and difficulties to the satis- 
faction of the infidel himself. When we can do this, we may feel 
sure that we have seen things from his point of view, and are in 
possession of the first and the indispensable prerequisite for con- 
futing and convincing him. If we find its cause to be in the 
moral nature, if it proceed from a corruption and depravity of 
the heart, then the infidel must be made a better man before he 
can believe. He that understands this kind of infidelity will 
not insist, at first, upon the infidel’s believing in God, in Christ, 
and Immortality. He will seek to make him believe in and 
practise truth and virtue, and the kindly and social affections. 
By faith in these things, the unbeliever will be prepared for a 
faith in God and Immortality. He must understand earthly things 
before he can understand heavenly ones. But we believe that 
infidelity, — that is, avowed infidelity, — seldom proceeds from 
this cause. When one is really an infidel from the corruption 
of his heart, he has an instinctive sense of shame, which leads 
him to conceal, as far as he can, his want of faith, though he 
be not perfectly conscious that it proceeds from his depravity. 
He, therefore, professes to believe in and honor the institutions 
of Christianity. Hence the avowal of infidelity is always a good 
symptom. It is the confession that there is a disease, and the 
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manifestation of a willingness to have it investigated and treated 
accordingly. It shows an honesty and sincerity, without which 
there is no ground for hope. ‘This avowal is seldom made by 
those whose infidelity proceeds from an inward corruption. It 
would be a self-condemnation, which individuals of this class 
are not inclined to make even in their own thought. 

The book before us is not calculated to remove, or have 
much effect upon the infidelity that arises from this source. 

But if infidelity arises from an intellectual difficulty, then 
that difficulty must be intellectually met. Infidels of this class 
are commonly men of thought, shrewdness, and acute penetration. 
They are, perhaps, more acute than comprehensive in their turn 
of mind. ‘There are usually two causes that operate upon the 
individual. They are almost always concomitants, for they 
have a natural connexion with each other. They are shoots from 
one and the same root. 

First ; the current philosophy may be inadequate to explain 
the grounds of faith in the supernatural. The philosophy of 
an age is but the common sense,— the general spirit of the 
age, — digested and written out into a system. Hence, all 
persons are permeated by the philosophy of their age, even 
though they have never read a book upon philosophy in their 
lives. Some man arises and puts this unwritten philosophy 
into form, and it usually takes its name from him. Superficial 
thinkers suppose that he originated it, and that none are his 
disciples, or the receivers of his philosophy, except those 
that have studied his works. But it is not so. All are re- 
ceivers of that philosophy, unless, either their souls, by the force 
of their original constitution persevere in rejecting it, or, by effort 
and study, they bring themselves to adopt another. If the 
principles of this philosophy tend to skepticism and infidelity, 
the multitude may still receive it without apparent harm, but 
the most acute, and those that have the most logical con- 
sistency, and who are governed by their thoughts instead of 
their feelings, will carry out this philosophy to infidelity. They 
will not believe anything. ‘Thus in England, Berkeley profes- 
sedly received Locke’s philosophy, and denied the existence of 
the material world. David Hume, professedly receiving the 
same philosophy, went still further, and denied everything su- 
pernaturat. It is well known, too, to every reader of English 
literature and history, that all the professed infidels of Great 
Britain, from Hume down to the present day, have accepted 
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the same philosophy. ‘This philosophy was introduced into 
France by Voltaire, Condillac, &c. It was generally received, 
and was the prevalent philosophy until the lectures of Laromi- 
guiere, professor of the faculty of literature, delivered in 1811, 
712, and 713. It is also well known, that the class of infidels 
to which Elwood belonged, in this country, receive and believe 
in the same philosophy. 

The second cause, which usually coexists with the one just 
stated, as a shoot from the same root, is, that the Church, in 
its creeds and worship, as it is at the time that infidelity appears, 
does not satisfy the philosophic mind. Christianity, as repre- 
sented by this Church, does not satisfy the wants of such souls. 
They do not distinguish Christianity from the doctrines and 
creeds of the Church. They, therefore, say that Christianity does 
not meet the wants of their souls ; it does not commend itself to 
their reason. In this case the more timid, those who are more 
anxious to be saved, than to understand how or by whom it is 
done, conform to the Church, and sacrifice reason to revelation, 
believing, no doubt, in the essential depravity of the human heart. 
The more bold and hardy will not make this compromise. 
Hence they reject Christianity, and declare themselves infidels. 
But no one dissents from, or rejects the Church, and the idea of 
religion, which it embodies, if it recognise and address all the 
faculties of his soul, and is broad and high enough to contain 
all that he can see that is pure and holy in thought and 
faith. The idea of religion that encloses and limits the soul is 
one that no person will receive, except by force. If one can 
be made by force of argument to believe that this religion is one 
that God has given, and made the terms of salvation for man, 
so that there can be no hope unless he comply, then he may 
be constrained to submit. But religion is for him anything but 
cheerful, — a sweet and holy influence upon the soul. In propor- 
tion to the acuteness and vigor of one’s mind will be his resist- 
ance to the arguments brought forward to support this religion. 

When, then, these two causes coexist, namely ; a philosophy 
that is not adequate to explain to the philosophic mind, the 
foundations of religious faith, but rather tends to a rejection of 
all faith in the supernatural ; and when, secondly, the Church, 
the popular idea of religion, does not recognise and address all 
the faculties of human nature, and embrace and represent 
all of high and pure thought and hope that is in the soul, 
persons of a philosophic tendency will be dissatisfied with 
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the Church, and protest against it, as was the case. in 
the Unitarian movement. If their logical tendency is stronger 
than their religious feelings, they will reject Revelation altogeth- 
er. ‘They become infidels. ‘To this class the book before us 
is especially addressed. 

Charles Elwood was educated by Calvinistic parents. He 
was a young man of an ardent temperament, a keen insight, 
and of a decidedly reflective turn of mind. Such a mind could 
not grow up to maturity without seeking to render to itself an 
account of its faith. ‘This it could not do, until it had a_ better 
philosophy, as a ground to proceed upon. He speaks of this 
state with an eloquence truly pathetic. 


“‘ We do not pass from belief to doubt, nor from doubt to dis- 
belief, without a long and severe struggle. Even after we have 
become confirmed unbelievers, there are many remembrances 
which rise up to make us weep that we are not what we were. 
In most cases, religion has been inwoven with all our earlier 
life. It has hallowed all the affections and associations which 
gather round the home of our childhood. Each spot, each object, 
each event dear to the memory, has its tale of religion. The sister 
who played with us, smiled when we were pleased, wept when we 
were grieved, — above all, the mother, who stood between us and 
danger, and knelt with us in prayer, speak to us of religion, and 
endear it to our hearts. Whenever we break away from it, we 
seem to ourselves to be breaking away from the whole past, — 
from all that we have loved, have hoped, feared, thought, enjoyed 
or suffered, and to be rushing upon a new and untried existence. It 
is a fearful change, which then comes over us. ‘To be no longer 
what we have been, to lose sight of all that has been familiar to 
us, to enter upon we know not what, upon a state of being the 
issues of which we see not, and of which we can foretell noth- 
ing, — what is this different in reality from that event which men 
call death ? 

*¢ Over every one, who once doubts the creed in which he has 
been reared, does this change come. The doubt once raised, 
the man has undergone a radical change. He can never be 
again what he has been. The simple faith of his childhood 
never returns. He may attain to conviction, but the childlike 
confidence, the warm trustfulness is gone forever. From that 
time henceforth, he must battle his way in the dark, with doubts, 
perplexities, insolvable problems as best we may. And to all 
this, of which we have at first a forefeeling, think not, that we 
bring ourselves to consent without a struggle. 

* Religion is life’s poesy. It breathes a living soul into the 
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universe, and gives us everywhere a bright and loving spirit, 
with which to hold sweet and mystic communings. On every 
object around us it sheds a mellow light, and throws a veil over 
all the stern and forbidding features of reality. Bitter is the day 
which raises that veil, and bids that mellowing light be with- 
drawn ; when for the first time we look into the heavens, and 
see no spirit shining there, over the rich and flowering earth, and 
see no spirit blooming there, abroad over a world of silent, 
senseless matter, and feel that we are—alone. I shall never 
forget that day; and I have no doubt that I shall see all the ob- 
jects of sense, one after another, fade away and lose themselves 
in the darkness of death, with far less shrinking of soul, than I 
saw my childhood’s faith depart, and felt the terrible conviction 
fastening itself upon me, that all must go, — God, Christ, Immor- 
tality, that which my fathers had believed, for which they had 
toiled, lived, suffered, died, which my mother had cherished and 
infused into my being with the milk from her breast, —all, all, 
even to the last and dearest article, must vanish, and be to me 
henceforth but as a dream, which cannot be recalled. * * * 

** Religion I had loved from my infancy. In my loneliness, in 
my solitary wanderings, it had been my companion and my 
support. It had been my pleasure to feel that wherever I went 
the eye of my Father watched over me, and his infinite love 
embraced me. I was never in reality alone. A glorious Pres- 
ence went always with me. When I was thrown upon the world 
at a tender age without a friend, and left to buffet my way un- 
aided, unencouraged, and felt myself cut off from all communion 
with my kind, [ could hold sweet and mysterious communion 
with the Father of men; and when I smarted under a sense of 
wrong done me, I could find relief in believing that God sympa- 
thized with me, and made my cause his own. God had been 
to me a reality ; and though | had been nurtured in the tenets of 
the gloomiest and most chilling of Christian creeds, I had always 
seen him as a father, and asa father whose face ever beamed 
with paternal love. I could not then lose my faith, and see all 
my religious hopes and consolations escape in the darkness of 
unbelief, without feeling that I was giving up all that had hither- 
to sustained me, all that it was pleasant to remember, that could 
soothe in sorrow, strengthen under trial, inspire love, and give 
the wish or the courage to live.”” — pp. 41, 42, 43, 45, 46. 


But painful as it was he must give it all up. We have no 
doubt that most of those who are so unhappy as to be skeptical, 
can sympathize with Elwood. A knowledge of the fact, that 
they do thus feel and suffer, (which it is our fault if we do not 
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possess,) should soften our hearts and manners towards them. 
It is universally true, that we can do a man’s thought and char- 
acter but very little good, unless we love him, and give him 
credit for all of good that there is in him. We had always 
better err on the side of charity, if on either. 

Mr. Brownson does not describe the process by which Elwood 
came to his unbelief. When he first introduces him to us he 
has passed from faith into utter skepticism. He describes this 
state in an interview with Elizabeth Wyman, to whom Elwood 
was engaged to be married. Elizabeth had been converted. 
She says to him: 


*¢ ¢ Charles, Charles, have you no feeling ? The whole Creation 
is radiant with God’s glory ; all creatures, even beasts, birds, and 
insects, join in a hymn of praise to his mercy ; and are you si- 
lent, you, whom I have heard so often and so eloquently plead 
for the oppressed, and so warmly vindicate the rights and digni- 
ty of man? Have you no word for God; the exhaustless 
source of all Goodness, Life, and Love? Is your heart cold and 
dead ?” 

“© ¢ No, Elizabeth, no; my heart is not dead. I want not sensi- 
bility, but I want faith. I see all things with the eyes of the unbe- 
liever. I hear not the hymn which so enraptures you. All 
nature is silent to me. I cannot sympathize with your present 
feelings. Iam an unbeliever, but I do not ask you to be one. 
Indulge your piety, but think not unkindly of me if I cannot 
share it.’ 

*‘¢ Charles, you might be a believer if you would.’ 

*“¢ No, I could not. Iam not an unbeliever from choice, but 
necessity.’ 

*¢] doubt it. You are too proud to be aChristian. You are 
ashamed of the humility of the cross. You would be a philoso- 
pher, and follow your own reason. You will not submit to God.’ 

**¢ Nay, Elizabeth, you wrong me, wrong me grievously. I 
am not ashamed of the humility of the cross. I have tried hard 
to be a Christian.’ 

*¢ ¢'You have ? ’ 

“©¢ Ay, by day and by night. I have sought God with my 
whole heart, with tears, entreaties, fastings, watchings, but it has 
availed me nothing ; I am an atheist.’ 

**¢ Q, say not so.’ 

*““¢Why should I deceive myself or others? If I know the 
state of my own mind, I do not believe in the existence of God. 
But do not fancy that I have become what I am without a strug- 
gle. Iam not ignorant of what men call religion. It has been 
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the study of my life. My first lesson was the catechism, and 
my earliest delight was in reading religious books, conversing 
with religious people, and thinking of God and heaven. I was 
not yet thirteen when I was affected as you have been, — had 
deep and pungent conviction for sin, — heard, as I fancied, the 
Son of God declare my sins forgiven, and felt all the ecstatic joy 
you now feel.’ 

*** And yet have become an unbeliever ! ” 

“¢>T is true. But I have not labored to make others unbe- 
lievers. Unbelief has few attractions. It adds no glory to the 
universe, no warmth to the heart, no freshness to life. It isasad 
creed ; the wise endure it, but none love it.’ *” — pp. 30, 31. 


While in this state, the Rev. Mr. Smith, a young minister, 
who had just come into the neighborhood, called upon him. 
Mr. Smith announces himself as having come “ with a message 
from God.” 'This announcement leads directly ot he discussion 
of a Revelation. ‘The conversation turns first upon the histori- 
eal authority for the genuineness and divine origin of the books 
composing the Bible. ‘They then come toa discussion of mira- 
cles, as a proof of a message from God. Elwood is repre- 
sented as having decidedly the best of the argument. 


**T have observed that you religious people, in defending mira- 
cles, assume to be in possession of all the knowledge of God 
communicated by the supernatural revelation miracles are 
brought forward to authenticate. You assume the truth of the 
revelation, and by that verify your miracles; and then adduce 
your miracles to authenticate the revelation. But I need not say 
to you that before you have authenticated your revelation you 
have no right to use it; and before you can authenticate it, on 
your own showing, you must verify your miracles,—a thing 
you cannot do without that knowledge of God, which you say is 
to be obtained from the revelation only.”? — pp. 22, 23. 


It must be borne in mind that Mr. Brownson is here stating 
the argument as it appears to the infidel. We shall see by- 
and-by what are his real views of miracles. 

After this conversation with Mr. Smith, Elwood falls in with 
a Mr. Wilson, who is also a minister, and with whom he dis- 
cusses the argument froin nature in favor of the existence of 
God. ‘This argument is no more satisfactory to Elwood than 
that from miracles in favor of a Revelation. 


‘* This conversation merely shows the insufficiency of the 
common argument from nature, an argument much insisted on 
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by those who seek arguments for others, not for themselves ; 
but which is quite too easily set aside. Perhaps no man has 
stated this argument better than Paley, in his Natural Theology, 
and yet it was that work which first raised my doubts of the ex- 
istence of God. If Paley had really felt the need of convincing 
himself of the being of a God, he never could have written that 
book. No man is ever converted to Theism by the argument 
from nature. And the reason why that argument is relied on 
is because it is the most easily adduced, and those who use it, 


feeling no need of any argument for themselves, think it ought 
to silence the atheist.’ — p. 61. 


Whatever we may think of Elwood’s remarks and objections, 
we cannot deny the fact that they seem to the unbelievers to 
have all the force and importance that is here ascribed to them. 
If we can show the doubters that their view of these arguments 
and their objections to them are wrong, itis very well. But itis 
of but little use, so far as they are concerned, to say so, unless we 
can make it appear to their minds that it is so. We can hard- 
ly expect to gain anything by merely denying the force of the 
infidel’s objections. ‘This is often done with a manner and 
tone, if not even with words, that reproach them with obstinacy 
and perversity. This is not only unjust and uncharitable, but it 
moreover usually serves to confirm them in their infidelity. We 
must win people by our respect and love before what we say 
will have much effect upon them. If we can allow to the in- 
fidel all the importance that he attaches to his objections, and 
yet find grounds of faith against which he will feel no such ob- 
jections, we may hope to succeed. This is what Mr. Brownson 
attempts to do. 

In consequence of a revival in the place, Elizabeth had been 
converted, and felt bound to sacrifice this “ dearest idol-of her 


heart” upon the altar of herGod. After this sacrifice, Elwood 
says : 


‘* One tie alone was left me, one alone bound me to my race, 
and to virtue. My mother, bowed with years and afflictions, still 
lived, though in a distant part of the country. A letter from a 
distant relative with whom she resided informed me, that she 
was very ill, and demanded my presence, as she could not sur- 
vive many days. I need not say this letter afflicted me. I had not 
seen my mother for several years ; not because I wanted filial 
affection, but I had rarely been able to do as I would. Poverty 
is a stern master, and when combined with talent and ambition, 
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often compels us to seem wanting in most of the better and more 
amiable affections of our nature. I had always loved and rever- 
enced my mother; but her image rose before me now as it never 
had before. It looked mournfully upon me, and in the eloquence 
of mute sorrow, seemed to upbraid me with neglect, and to tell 
me that I had failed to prove myself a good son.” — pp. 88, 89. 


His mother died and left him alone. 


‘“‘T lingered several weeks around the grave of my mother, 
and in the neighborhood where she had lived. It was the place 
where I had passed my own childhood and youth. It was the 
scene of those early associations, which become the dearer to us 
as we leave them the farther behind. I stood where I had 
sported in the freedom of early childhood; but I stood alone, 
for no one was there, with whom I could speak of its frolics. 
One feels singularly desolate when he sees only strange faces, and 
hears only strange voices in what was the home of his early life. 

**] returned to the village where I resided when I first intro- 
duced myself to my readers. But what was that spot to me 
now? Nature had done much for it, but nature herself is very 
much what we make her. There must be beauty in our souls, 
or we shall see no loveliness in her face ; and beauty had died 
out of my soul. She who might have recalled it to life, and 
thrown its hues over all the world was but of that I will 
not speak. 

** It was now that I really needed the hope of immortality. 
The world was to me one vast desert, and life was without end 
or aim. The hope of immortality is not needed to enable us to 
bear grief, to meet great calamities. These can be, as they 
have been, met by the atheist with a serene brow and a tranquil 
pulse. We need not the hope of immortality in order to meet 
death with composure. The manner in which we meet death 
depends altogether more on the state of our nerves than the na- 
ture of our hopes. But we want it when earth has lost its gloss 
of novelty, when our hopes have been blasted, our affections 
withered, and the shortness of life and the vanity of all human 
pursuits have come home to us, and made us exclaim, ‘ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity ;’ we want, then, the hope of immortal- 
ity to give to life an end, an aim. 

*“* We all of us at times feel this want. The infidel feels it 
early in life. He learns all too soon, what to him is a withering 
fact, that man does not complete his destiny on earth. Man 
never completes anything here. What, then, shall he do, if 
there be no hereafter? With what courage can | betake myself 
to my task? I may begin, — but the grave lies between me 
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and the completion. Death will come to interrupt my work, and 
compel me to leave it unfinished. This is more terrible to me 
than the thought of ceasing to be. I could almost, — at least, I 
think I could, — consent to be no more, after I had finished my 
work, achieved my destiny ; but to die before my work is com- 
pleted, while that destiny is but begun, — this is the death which 
comes to me, indeed, as a ‘ King of Terrors.’ 

‘“* The hope of another life to be the complement of this, steps 
in to save us from this death, to give us the courage and the 
hope to begin. The rough sketch shall hereafter become the 
finished picture, the artist “shall give it the last touch at his ease ; 
the science we had just begun shall be completed, and the incip- 
ient destiny shall be achieved. Fear not to begin, thou hast 
eternity before thee in which to end. 

‘“*[ wanted, at the time of which I speak, this hope. I had no 
future. 1 was shut up in this narrow life as ina cage. All for 
whom I could have lived, labored, and died, were gone, or worse 
than gone. I had no end, no aim. My affections were driven 
back to stagnate and become putrid in my own breast. I had no 
one to care for. The world was to me as if it were not; and 
yet a strange restlessness came over me. I could be still no- 
where. I roved listlessly from object to object, my body was 
carried from place to place, I know not why, and asked not my- 
self wherefore. And yet, change of object, change of scene, 
wrought no change within me. I existed, but did not live. He 
who has no future, has no life.” — pp. 91, 92, 93. 


Elwood’s attention was then called to the wrongs and abuses 
in society, and he became a reformer. This gave him a sub- 
ject to occupy his thoughts, and an aim in life. He was for a 
while more happy than before. But he soon became exhaust- 
ed, and his health failed. He then became acquainted with 
Mr. Howard. Mr. Howard was a good, consistent, and intelli- 
gent Christian, and by his kindness and charity did for Elwood 
what it would have been nearly, if not quite impossible to have 
done by argument. Mr. Howard had that charity that “ be- 
lieveth all things, ” « hopeth all things,” and “worketh no ill to 
its neighbor.” ‘Elwood was surprised to find these virtues in one 
who professed to be a Christian. Mr. Howard took him home 
to his own house, where he treated him with great kindness, and 
gave him an opportunity to recover his health and spirits. Mr. 
Howard sympathized with Elwood in many of his views of the 
wrongs and abuses in society. He treated him with respect, 
and gave him credit for having much more that was good in 
him than Elwood had ever supposed that he Fase While 
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staying with Mr. Howard, Mr. Elwood met with a Rev. Mr. 
Morton, who had himself been an unbeliever. 

From the time that Elwood met with Mr. Howard, there is 
little or no incident in’ the story. It becomes a discussion of 
the nature and grounds of Christianity. Mr. Howard recognised 
the use of the philosophic element in religion, and encouraged 
Elwood to use it. He thus prepared him to receive a faith in 
the supernatural. ‘The argument, by which Elwood was con- 
verted, together with its terminology, are from a philosophy, with 
which many of our readers have but little, if any acquaintance. 
Any attempt, therefore, to give, within the limits here allowed 
us, an adequate account of an argument, that is but too briefly 
stated in the book itself, would be useless. 

One more quotation will exhibit Mr. Brownson’s view of 
miracles. 


*¢¢ What say you of the marvellous stories, called miracles, 
with which the Bible is filled ? ° 

*¢¢ The first question with regard to these miracles is, did they 
actually take place? I can assign no reasons a priori why they 
should not have taken place. Nature is but God’s will, and he is 
not bound by what we term its laws; for its laws are himself. 
Therefore, there was nothing to hinder him from performing 
them, if he chose. Also the general canons of historical criti- 
cism, which I adopt in all other cases, seem to require me to 
admit them. I cannot persuade myself that the universal be- 
lief in miracles is wholly an error. I could not so believe 
without depriving myself of all ground of certainty. Then 
the miracles of the New Testament are so interwoven with the 
texture of the narrative, and make up so essential a part of it, 
that I cannot deny them, without casting suspicion on the whole 
narrative itself. And I cannot reject the narrative itself, without 
departing from the principles of historical evidence, which I find 
myself compelled to admit everywhere else. 

**¢ The second question in regard to the miracles is, are they 
genuine miracles? That is, were they actually performed by 
the power of God, or were they mere tricks of jugglery? This 
question is not to be answered in the gross, but in detail. Each 
individual miracle is to be taken on its own bottom, and to be 
judged by itself. This we are able to do, because, as I have 
shown, we have in us an element of the supernatural. There- 
fore, there is in us a power of detecting God intuitively. If we 
detect the presence of God in the miracle, we are to term it an 
actual miracle. This I think I can do, at least, in some of the 
alleged miracles. I therefore contend for the genuineness of at 
least a portion of the miracles recorded in the Bible.’ 
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*** Do you use the miracles as proofs of the revelation ?’ 
***No. Because the evidence I have of the truth of the reve- 
lation, is stronger than that which [ have of the fact, that the 
miracles actually took place. The miracles rest on historical 
testimony, the weakest kind of testimony ; the truth of the re- 
velation rests on the testimony of a witness [ have within. I'do 
not use them as proofs, because I have as much ability to detect 
the presence of God in a moral doctrine, as I have in the display 
of physical power. If I know nothing of God, I cannot detect 
him in the extraordinary display of physical power; if I know 
enough of him to detect him in the miracle, | must needs know 
enough of him to detect him in the doctrine, and, therefore, I do 
not need the miracle.’ 

*¢¢ What, then, is the use of miracles?’ 

*¢¢ T do not know what was the actual purpose for which they 
were wrought ; nor do I know what purpose they actually serv- 
ed. I can conceive, however, of a purpose they might have 
answered, and there isa use I can make of them now. As for 
the purpose they might have served: Mankind, especially when 
but partially enlightened, are much more attracted by extraor- 
dinary displays of physical power, than by the exhibition of 
moral grandeur. Had Jesus, for instance, appeared in the sim- 
ple dress of a Jewish peasant from the obscure village of Naz- 
areth, out of which it was proverbially said no good thing could 
come, whatever had been ihe purity of his life, the truth and ex- 
cellence of his doctrines, he would hardly have secured a single 
listener. The miracles he performed, therefore, were neces- 
sary, to draw attention to him, and induce people to listen to 
him. To the simple peasant-teacher nobody would have paid 
any attention. But from the man who could cast out devils, 
open the eyes of the blind, unstop the ears of the deaf, enable 
the lame to walk, and cause the dumb to sing, who could still the 
raging tempest, and compel the grave to yield up the dead to 
life, they could not so easily turn away. Here was something 
extraordinary ; here was a wonderful man, what had he got to 
say? 

tee Again ; you cannot have failed to observe how prone men 
are to regard nature as possessed of causative power. Nature 
moves on so harmoniously, with so much regularity and unifor- 
mity, that we are exceedingly liable to regard all her phenome- 
na as the effects of her own independent causality ; thus stopping 
at second causes, and virtually banishing God from the universe. 
Now it seems necessary that this order, this uniformity, should 
at times be broken through, so that we may see that an omnipo- 
tent Will rules in the affairs of the world; that there is a God, 
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who holds nature in his hand, and does with it as he pleases. 
Miracles, which are interruptions of the natural course of 
events, occurring at distant intervals, seem to me admirably 
calculated to produce this effect, to raise men’s minds from sec- 
ond causes to the First Cause, and to show them that nature is 
but what He wills. 

“© There is another use of miracles, or rather of the events 
termed miracles, which I can make. I may regard them as so 
many symbols, each covering a great truth, or an important 
moral lesson. This use of them is, perhaps, the principal one to 
be made of them now, and it is affected by no theory we may 
adopt as to their having actually occurred. ‘Take, as an illustra- 
tion of what I mean, the miracle of the resurrection. I of course 
admit the miracle in its literal sense. But, suppose I could . not 
make it out that the body of Jesus actually rose, yet the great 
lesson taught us by the story of the resurrection remains unim- 
paired. Jesus was engaged in a great work, that of the complete 
and final redemption of man from every species of thraldom. 
In this work he encountered opposition, he was taken and cruci- 
fied, buried in a new tomb, closed up and guarded with armed 
soldiery ; but on the third day he rose from the dead, and after 
a few days ascended in triumph to God. So runs the narra- 
tive.’ — pp. 235 — 239. 


It will be a question with many, whether Mr. Elwood comes 
to what can properly be called Christianity. Some will decide 
at once in the negative. But before the question can be fairly 
decided one way or the other, we must know what Christianity 
specially is ; wherein consists its distinctive peculiarities, which 
one must receive in order to be a Christian. If either Papists, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Calvinists, or any sect whatever, choose 
to say, that the distinctive features of their sect are the essential 
peculiarities of Christianity, then they may deny the Christian 
name to all who do not belong to their denomination. By this 
we see the danger of judging by partial views, and the impossi- 
bility almost of freeing ourselves from such views in forming our 
judgments. We, who profess to be liberal Christians, should 
certainly be very backward in refusing the Christian name to 
any who desire it, and sincerely think they deserve it, as El- 
wood and Morton ‘certainly did. Doubtless, Christianity is some- 
thing. It consists not only in a state of the soul, but also in 
a faith in certain truths, which, if one does not receive, he can 
have no right to be called a Christian. But what is this some- 
thing? While we labor under such difficulties as we now do, 
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in the way of determining, we had better take care to err on 
the side of charity, rather than on that of exclusiveness. If 
Christianity was intended to be a religion for all, then it must 
meet the wants of all; it can be so presented as to commend 
itself to the minds and hearts of all. If, then, there is a class of 
minds like those Mr. Brownson represents in Mr. Elwood, 
that can receive Christianity in no other way than as it is 
here presented, and we may not deny the testimony of their 
own consciousness to the fact ; if Christianity was intended for 
all, and can be so presented as to commend itself to the minds 
and hearts of all; and if Mr. Brownson, in the character of 
Morton, has so represented what he sincerely believes to be 
Christianity, that it commends itself to this class of minds, 
then the presumption, at least, is in favor of calling it Christian- 
ity. But, after all, it is, perhaps, of no great consequence, that 
we should decide the question. ‘That to which he comes is 
infinitely better than his former disbelief. If it be not Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity be something higher than it, then we 
cannot doubt it will be a preparation for the reception of Chris- 
tianity. We must be charitable. Christianity is wide enough 
for us all, if we have the spirit of Christ, without which we are 
none of his. 

Charles Elwood is an attempt to present Christianity so 
that it shall satisfy the philosophic element of our nature. In 
this consists its peculiar merit, and its distinctive characteristic. 
Such a book was certainly very much needed. We have no 
doubt that it will lead many a doubter to a cheerful faith, and 
confirm many a feeble mind in the faith it has already profess- 
ed. But it should be borne in mind that Mr. Brownson ad- 
dresses but one part of the human family; and, of course, he 
presents a partial view of the grounds upon which a faith in 
Christ may rest. ‘This must be distinctly borne in mind in our 
estimate of the work before us. He addresses the philosophic 
element, and the men in whom this element is predominant; 
and, of course, he presents the arguments that would be the 
most Striking and satisfactory to this class of men. In so far as 
he has succeeded, he must be considered to have done a meri- 
torious work. We think Mr. Brownson eminently qualified for 
this task, and that his success is complete. But we do not 
think him qualified, nor do we think that he has attempted 
in the book before us to present Christianity and its grounds 
so as to satisfy the wants and tastes of all classes of persons. 
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We think that all must feel,—the author and all, — that 
the views to which his logic leads do not entirely satisfy. 
Logic has to do with the intellect and thought, —the philo- 
sophic element in man. ‘To this element Mr. Brownson 
has addressed himself satisfactorily. But the heart, and its 
affections and sentiments, the fancy, the love of the beautiful, 
have wants which logic cannot satisfy ; they require a faith in 
what the logical understanding can not prove to exist; nay, 
they often require a faith in what it pronounces to be impossi- 
ble or absurd. Mr. Brownson, however, will say, and nightly 
too, that his philosophy underlies the faith, that rests upon 
their instincts and affections, inasmuch as it proves that they 
are worthy of confidence. So it does; but then we must re- 
collect that it is the philosophic element that asks the question, 
whether these instincts and affections are worthy of trust and 
faith, and, therefore, the question can be asked by those only, 
in whom this element predominates. Persons have the most 
confidence in the predominant trait of their character. Hence 
persons, who have more affection than thought, would never 
ask their philosophy to legitimate their instincts and affections, 
because they have less confidence in their philosophy than they 
have in those affections and instincts, which it is called upon to 
legitimate. No; these persons must wait to see whether the 
deductions of their reasoning are agreeable to their instincts and 
feelings, before they will receive and avow them to be true. Mr. 
Brownson’s argument, then, is partial; and when regarded 
merely as an argument, it will fall quite powerless upon 
many hearts. ‘These minds must be addressed by some other 
and different arguments and considerations. But we most 
heartily commend this book to the study of that class of per- 
sons, for whom it is intended. It can hardly fail to have a 
most happy effect upon them in bringing them into the fold of 
Christ. . It will, also, doubtless, be the means of giving compo- 
sure and serenity to the faith of many, who are as yet weak in 
the faith, or halting between two opinions. 

, Ww. D. W. 
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Art. VI.— Domestic Worship. By W. H. Furness, Pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia: James Kay, Jr. & Brother. 1840. 
12mo. pp. 274. 


WE are glad to see this book. It is-a work of great and 
peculiar excellence. It is not a compilation from other books 
of devotion; nor is it made up of conventional phrases and 
scripture quotations, which have been so long employed as the 
language of prayer, that they are repeated without thought and 
without feeling. It is admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
it was written ; and it may be read again and again with great 
interest and profit by any one, who desires to enrich his mind 
with the purest sentiments of devotion, and with the language in 
which it finds its best expression. Here we have the genuine 
utterances of religious sensibility, — fresh, natural, and original, 
as they come from a mind of singular fertility and beauty, and 
a heart overflowing with love to God and love to man. They 
seem not like prayers made with hands, to be printed ina book, 
but real praying, full of spirit and life. They are written in 
the universal language of the soul; not tortured into technical 
and theological forms, but simple, reverential, and earnest, adapt- 
ed to waken the sympathy, and give fit expression to the 
feelings of every pious heart. ‘They are affectionate, tender, 
humane, rather than ecclesiastical. We like not to speak of 
eloquence in devotional exercises, but these prayers are elo- 
quent in pure and elevated thought, clothed in language so 
true, so fresh, so natural, that it is hardly possible to read them 
without making them our own. So remarkable is their tone of 
reality and genuineness, that we cannot bring ourselves to re- 
gard them as compositions written for a purpose, but rather as 
the actual utterances of a pure and elevated soul in reverent and 
immediate communion with the Infinite Father. 

The book is above our criticism. We accept it thankfully 
as Mr. Furness has given it to us, without cavil or objection. If 
we were disposed to have it other than what it is, we might 
express the wish that the prayers had been shorter ; for there 
are great objections to long devotional exercises, especially in 
families where there are young children, whose attention is soon 
wearied. But, perhaps, we should have lost more than we 
should have gained, if the author had restrained himself within 
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narrower limits. He might have had less freedom and warmth, 
— of that he is the best judge. And after all the length may 
be no practical inconvenience, for in most cases a paragraph or 
two may be omitted without breaking the unity of the prayer. 
That we may not appear to neglect. the duty of fault-finding, 
we add, moreover, — what we think a blemish, though many 
will like the book the better for it, — that there is, in some in- 
stances, a little departure from Mr. Furness’s usual simplicity ; 
a slight tendency, that is, to discussion or preaching. 

It is not our object, however, to criticise the book, but to 
recommend it ; and we do most cordially recommend it as emi- 
nently adapted to promote the spiritual growth of all who read 
it in true sympathy with the spirit in which it was written. We 
believe it would do much to wake up the religious sensibility of 
those who have never yet felt the sorrows of contrition, or the 
glow of filial piety. We would gladly see it in the hands 
of every member of every family. But we shall gratify the 
feelings of the writer by urging upon our readers the object he 
has at heart, more than by praising his book, of which we can- 
not express our just appreciation, without using what might 
seem at first to be the language of extravagant eulogy. 

Prayer is the natural expression of religious sentiment. But 
there is a mode of philosophizing that tends to discourage and 
suppress the instinct of devotion. We often hear it said that 
‘‘we have no need to pray, because God knows all our wants, 
and is always willing to satisfy them, — so far as they ought to 
be satisfied, — without our asking.” We may admit the trath 
of the statement without accepting the inference. He does, 
indeed, know what we need better than we do ourselves; and 
He is ever full of benignity and love. We must consider, how- 
ever, that it is not the design of His government that we should 
passively receive, but create rather, the good we enjoy. What 
we obtain is less important to our highest well-being than what 
we do and what we are. He does good to us chiefly by means 
of what he has enabled us to do for ourselves. His providence 
blesses us through our virtues and our efforts. By the activity 
of our souls the higher wants of our being are satisfied, — 
the lower, by the work of our hands. We toil outwardly for 
our daily bread, — inwardly for the bread of eternal life. In 
neither case is the gift arbitrary or unconditional ; we recognise 
a law; we receive good, as we do evil, according to the un- 
changeable relation of cause and effect. We pray not as sup- 
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posing the Father to be ignorant or regardless of our wants ; 
but because it is His law, written in our nature and in His rev- 
elation, that some of His best gifts should be connected with our 
prayers ; so connected, that we are twice blessed in receiving 
them; blessed by the favor which the act of faith procures, 
and blessed in the humble and trusting spirit from which the 
prayer proceeded. 

- It is said again, that we need not pray, because ‘God is 
unchangeable ; we cannot alter His plans, and there is some- 
thing like irreverence in the attempt.” ‘To this we answer, 
that we make no such attempt; we have no desire to change 
the immutable purposes of the Almighty. But we distinguish 
between what is settled by the laws of nature, and what is in 
its own nature contingent. ‘The movements of material bodies, 
which have no power of choice or self-direction, are determined 
by inflexible laws. ‘The planets wheel round the sun in their 
everlasting courses, and no petition of ours could arrest their 
flight, or divert them from their appointed career ; for their or- 
bits are fixed; but the orbit of a man is not so fixed; there 
are things, which, for aught we see, depend on his will; 
within finite limits he can choose his path and. direct his 
way. We move about, we act, we interfere with the plans 
and movements of others. We are subordinate causes under 
the Great First Cause. We do many things, we change 
many things at our pleasure ; the outward world yields to our 
forces ; we make the elements of nature our servants to do our 
bidding. We put forth our muscular strength, and certain effects 
follow. We dig up the ground and make it clothe itself with 
beauty ; we scatter seeds, and flowers spring up along our path. 
We have the evidence of our consciousness, that God has made 
us sovereigns within our finite domain of matter. He has given 
us power, also, to work changes in the spiritual world. We 
move men by our influence, and make them serve our purposes. 
The hungry child prays to his mother for bread, and she gives 
it. A poor man in the street implores relief from our charity, 
discouraged by no metaphysical doubt, and yet we do not see 
that the philosophical argument against prayer to God for what 
we need, is not equally good against the supplication of the 
beggar. For if nothing in the system of the universe is contin- 
gent, then is our alinsgiving among the events which no impor- 
tunity could change. 

Since God has given us power to produce effects according 
VOL. XXVIII. —3D Ss. VOL. X. NO. II. 26 
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to our will, —to grant or reject a petition offered to us, — why 
should it be supposed that He has reserved no such power for 
himself? Is He dead? Has He dismissed the machinery of 
the universe from His care? Or has He so hampered himself 
by his decrees, that He cannot do anything in answer to our 
supplications? If our health, comfort, and thrift depend upon 
our exertions, if we are able to make or mar our prosperity as 
we will, why may not something depend upon our petitions to 
the Supreme Ruler? If His immutable laws hinder not the 
effect of our actions, why should they hinder the effect of our 
prayers? Why may they not be the procuring cause of bless- 
ings that we want? If there is nothing contingent, then it is 
predetermined, whether we shall eat or starve ; and why should 
we exhaust our energies in vain struggles, beating against the 
bars of an iron destiny? Why should we labor, save, stint 
ourselves, to gather up a store for time of need? If we are to 
have anything, we shall have it, work or not work. We do 
not accept this theory of the Divine Government. We believe 
that the ever living Father can grant the suppliant his prayer 
as well as the farmer his corn. Undoubtedly there may be 
improper supplications, that will not be granted, as there are 
misdirected labors, which yield no good result. Our prayers 
and our exertions are justified by the same principle, and pro- 
ceed from the same faith in the ever active Providence of 
God. 

After all, the subject is wrapped in mysteries that we cannot 
penetrate. We feel, however, that it is safe to follow the 
highest instincts of the soul, and these lead us to the throne of 
Infinite Power and Love. The religious heart breathes out its 
irrepressible emotions to the Father in filial trust, though it is 
unable to trace out the connexion between the prayer and the 
blessing desired. 

But when our prayers are offered, as they chiefly should be, 
for inward, spiritual good, we are perplexed by no such diffi- 
culties. We go to the Father in our weakness, sorrow, or 
temptation, believing that the humble prayer of faith will bring 
its own answer. ‘The very act of the soul will give you di- 
vine consolation and strength. “If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God.” ‘The asking implies the calm reflection, the 
freedom from unworthy biasses, the singleness of heart which 
are the best wisdom. When we pray fora meek and gentle 
temper, and a spirit of love and good will, the prayer we offer 
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will do much to create the dispositions we desire to cherish. 
We long to be delivered from the power and bondage of sin; 
we humble ourselves before God, and give sincere utterance to 
the sorrows of repentance ; and by this spiritual act we kindle 
up in our souls an earnest desire of a better life, —we more 
and more do hunger and thirst after righteousness, till we are 
filled. : 

- “Every one that asketh receiveth.” ‘This is not the decla- 
ration of a new law, but the statement of a truth as old as the 
creation of man. God has established an everlasting connexion 
between the prayers of men and the spiritual good they desire, 
so that the wish and the object bear to each other the relation 
of cause and effect. It is not our design to exhaust this great 
subject, which involves such profound philosophical considera- 
tions. We wish only to place it before our readers as it appears 
to us from a single point of view. 

What, then, is the essence of prayer, or in other words, what 
is the element that gives it its chief value and power? It can- 
not be the utterance of our wishes in words, for God knows 
them before they are formed; nor the confession of our sins, 
for no unholy thought or purpose of the soul has escaped His 
notice. It is not that our prayers can soften or change His 
dispositions towards us, for nothing can make them kinder or 
more merciful than they are. The value of prayer consists not 
so much in its effect upon God as in its effect upon ourselves. 
In its essence, it is not an outward act, but an inward sense 
of want. The genuine prayer of faith is a spiritual exercise, 
not articulate speech. It is the secret communing of man with 
the indwelling Divinity. It is the yearning of a holy soul, 
that rises above the earth to seek its heavenly rest. When we 
enter into spiritual union with God, and are able to appreciate 
His near and intimate presence, our souls pour out the fervent 
and effectual prayer, though no breath of devotion escapes our 
lips. All holy wishes are prayers of faith, which God. will 
answer. ‘The devout man is not always one who most abounds 
in outward acts of worship, who eagerly runs, in season and 
out of season, to every place where prayer is to be offered ; 
he is a devout man, who habitually cherishes the sentiments of 
Heaven, and longs to be partaker of the Divine life. In his 
soul is the temple of God; and he is careful to shut out the 
vile affections and dishonest thoughts that would desecrate it. 
But, since the essence of prayer lies in the inward feeling, 
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and not in the outward expression of our wants, the question is 
put, “ why should our devout sentiments ever take a form of 
words?” We answer, that actual prayer is adapted to meet 
the highest necessities of our being. The spirit of devotion 
would languish and die, if it were shut up in the solitary heart, 

and denied all utterance. Our holiest sentiments assume no 
definite shape, till we clothe them in words. Language is not 
only the instrument by which we communicate what passes 
within us, but it reacts also upon our minds, giving distinctness 
and force to what was before obscure and feeble. 

This may be illustrated by the phenomena of the coarser 
passions. By resolute silence we may subdue them ; we exas- 
perate them by free utterance. Suspicion is aggravated into 
confident belief, resentment into rage and fury by reiterated 
detail. In like manner the frequent expression of our devout 
affections will give them intenser activity, and cause them to 
grow into settled habits of the soul. Often the pure and fresh 
feelings of the young, innocent heart, wither away in their first 
exposure to the blighting influence of the world, for want of a 
friend, to whom they might be communicated in the confidence 
of a perfect sympathy. ‘That lonely, orphaned heart has not 
found its Father. ‘The germs of early piety perish before they 
are unfolded in beauty and strength, because its wants and 
desires have not been poured out before God in filial love and 
trust. If every good feeling and thought could be shaped out 
and embalmed in fitting words, and given back to the heart in 
its hours of serious meditation, they would form an accumu- 
lating treasure of holy sentiments. The fugitive emotions, 
which would else pass away like cloud-shadows upon the 
water, and leave no trace behind, would strike deep and inef- 
faceable impressions into the soul. 

‘Thus do language and emotion act reciprocally upon each 
other; and the same relation exists between language and 
thought. They are alternately cause and effect. Words, which 
have been employed to express religious ideas, react upon the 
mind by the power of suggestion, calling forth other ideas, pro- 
founder, more original, more spiritual. The more valuable 
treasures, which are buried in the deep places of the soul, are 
drawn out by secret links of association with common-place 
thoughts, that lie near the surface. 

These facts in our experience explain, we think, how se- 
cret prayer is adapted to promote our spiritual culture. ‘The 
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utterance of devout sentiment gives depth and power to the holy 
affections, which bind all good beings in the universe to each 
other, and to their God. “ Ask,” ‘said Jesus, “and ye shall 
receive.” Ask what? Not this or that imaginable good, — 
but sit at the feet of Wisdom, waiting and longing for communica- 
tions of Divine light and love, until this word ask expresses the 
habit of your soul, and then will all spiritual blessings flow 
into It. 

The articulate expression of the wants of the soul not only 
reacts upon ourselves; but it has a similar effect upon other 
minds and hearts, that are in spiritual sympathy with our own. 
Words are symbols of religious thought and emotion. They 
are means of unfolding, multiplying and perpetuating in our- 
selves, and waking up in others, the purest and holiest senti- 
ments of our nature. If, then, we have ever found in our 
prayers any comfort, or spiritual growth, or Divine peace, why 
should we not deem it an unspeakable privilege, as well as a 
duty, to gather round the family altar those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, and join with them in the expression of our 
common wants? How powerful are the influences of domestic 
worship, when the flame of devotion, first kindled up in one 
humble soul, catches from heart to heart till all are animated 
by one spirit, and breathe out one deep-felt prayer to the great 
Father, “ who setteth the solitary in families.” God has institut- 
ed all human relations, and religion sheds over them the beauty 
of holiness. The home of our affections, with all its endear- 
ments and blessed charities, is His gift; and shall we not con- 
secrate it to His worship? We are told that there are many 
households, from which no voice of prayer or thanksgiving 
goes up to the Giver of all good. Can it be true? Have 
they no sense of want, or of eratitude ? Are they willing to 
live “without God in the world?” If we considered onl 
man’s obligations to the Author of all he enjoys and all he hopes, 
we should hardly permit ourselves to doubt that an altar for His 
worship was set up in every family and in every heart. But 
we are compelled to own, that mankind are fearfully estranged 
from God. It is a matter of grief and shame that there are 
many Christian households, — nominally such at least, — in 
which religion has no settled and acknowledged place. Wedo 
not mean to deny that it may possibly exist in the heart with- 
out this outward sign; but it is robbed of its just authority! 
It should be the central light of our dwellings; it should sanc- 
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tify and bless all our domestic relations and sympathies; it 
should be a living presence, a guardian angel, comforting age 
in its helplessness, supporting manhood in its integrity, and 
breathing round the young an atmosphere of heavenly influ- 
ences. 

We have met with persons who deny that family prayer is 
a duty, because Jesus never in express terms enjoined it upon 
his disciples. But he found it a settled usage among religious 
men of his country, and he left it undisturbed. ‘The patriarch 
of elder time was in his own house a “ priest after the order of 
Melchisedec.” 'The ancient custom was perpetuated because 
it had its origin in the natural wants of the human soul; and 
surely a natural duty is not less obligatory than a positive insti- 
tution. 'The Gospel aims not to direct our actions in detail, 
but to develop in the soul those Divine affections, from which 
all Christian virtues and all holy worship proceed. Devout 
men have always sought communion with God, and how natu- 
ral it was to invite those who were dearest to them to share in 
its blessings. Jesus seems always to have taken it for granted 
that his disciples would pray, and accordingly his instructions 
have regard chiefly to the spirit of their devotions. 

Many heads of families, who desire to live religiously, feel a 
difficulty in establishing family worship. ‘They have a false 
modesty, that shrinks from a holy service which they have 
never attempted. Unused to extemporaneous speech of any 
kind, they distrust their ability to clothe their devotional senti- 
ments in appropriate and connected language. But humble 
and earnest men will soon overcome this difficulty, when the 
offering of prayer in the presence of others is no longer a 
strange and unfamiliar service. A sincere desire to train up 
their families under the shadow of the divine protection will 
give them courage and resolution to throw off this oppressive 
diffidence. We would say to such persons, persevere; be 
not afraid; commune with God and your own heart in se- 
cret; and “while you are musing the fire of devotion will 
burn.” If you reflect seriously upon your wants, infirmities, 
and sore temptations, and give free utterance in private to the 
soul that crieth out for the living God, your deepest emotions 
will spontaneously clothe themselves in the natural language of 
prayer. You will not be nice and anxious about phrases and 
sentences, but be content with the simplest expression of your 
feelings. In the secret chambers of the soul, where “ the spirit 
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maketh intercession with groanings that cannot be uttered,” 
you will learn, not to make prayers, but to pray. Meditate 
upon the Infinite Goodness that sends blessing and bounty to 
you through so many channels ; think of your domestic rela- 
tions, of the happiness they impart, the affections they cherish, 
the duties they impose; think of Christ and his redemption, of 
the Gospel, with its peace and love and hope and power; 
dwell much in this region of serene and holy thoughts ; meditate 
on these things, and make them subjects of earnest prayer in 
the lone retirement of your soul, and you will soon be rich in 
the sentiment and language of devotion. Every day, as it 
brings you new proofs of God’s goodness and love, and higher 
experiences of religion, will open new fountains of emotion, 
and give fresh utterances to the longings of a pious heart. 

If, however, any one is unable, or-imagines himself unable, 
to conduct this service extemporaneously, let him not, there- 
fore, neglect his family worship. Let him avail himself of 
forms adapted to meet his wants. We earnestly recommend 
Mr. Furness’s book to him as the very help he needs. It 
seems as if it was written for his special use. Let him 
study it diligently, enter with warm sympathy into the sen- 
timents and feelings of the author, make them his own, and 
then read them with earnest sincerity in his family. The 
desires of a pious heart will not be less acceptable to the 
Father because they go up to him in words borrowed from a 
kindred spirit. Many Christians believe that it is best always 
to use such aids in family devotion. ‘That is not our opinion. 
We prefer that every prayer should be the fresh and simple 
expression of the present emotions and desires of the soul. 
But reading prayers with the spirit of fervent piety is a good, — 
if not the best, — mode of domestic worship. Only keep the 
sacred fire burning in your heart, that the prayer may be your 
own, full of life and warmth, and it will rise as grateful incense 
to the throne of God, and bring down spiritual blessings. 

We would earnestly recommend this book of prayers to 
another class of persons. Many families are deprived of their 
natural heads, by the absence or death of the father ; and the 
delicacy of woman often shrinks from conducting the devotions 
of the household without the aid of forms. Shall the family 
altar, then, be deserted? Shall the fire kindled upon it be 
quenched, when your loneliness gives you the more need of its 
warmth and light? Shall your children and domestics be left 
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to believe that you no longer have a God, because the voice, 
that was wont to speak to Him in supplication and praise, is 
silent in the grave? Will the widowed mother, placed by her 
heart-breaking bereavement at the head of her family, have 
less need of the consolations of faith, when her house is thus 
left unto her desolate? Where can her wounded affections find 
relief when her best earthly friend is gone, if she does not seek 
it in the God of the widow and the fatherless? With profound 
sympathy we would say to her, let not these fatherless ones 
grow up orphans indeed, without knowing and Joving their 
Father in Heaven. Let them see that He is your joy and 
trust, that you have made Christ your portion and hope; and 
you may lead their young and innocent affections to that kind- 
est, best of friends, who took little ones like them in his arms, 
and blessed them, and said, “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Thus you will make your house a holy temple, sanctified by 
the Divine presence. And it will be the abode of harmony 
and joy; for every amiable and generous affection is daily 
nourished by communion with the God of love and peace. 
Once more we recommend this book to you as everything that 
can be desired in forms of devotion, to aid your spiritual com- 
fort and growth, and establish you in Divine peace. 


Cc. S. 





Art. VII.— The Poetical Works of Enmunp Spenser. In 
five volumes. First American Edition ; with Introductory 
Observations on The Faerie Queene, and Notes, by the 


Editor. Boston; Charles C. Little and James Brown. 
1839. 


“Tae Faerie Queene” brings back the long Elysian days 
of boyhood. No poetry is so engaging to the young imagina- 
tion ; it is so sensuous and full of vivid pictures, so fanciful and 
free, jumping the obstacles of literal fact so easily, yet always 
true to the facts of the soul, always gratifying simple hope. It 
leaves a lasting sweetness upon the tongue to have] fed upon 
this manna in the days before care came. The new edition reads 


with so much of the old smack of delight, that we can thank 
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the editor in good spirits about ourselves, and hope one day to 
come in fora share of his benediction. ‘“ He who, at forty, 
reads “The Faerie Queene’ with as much delight as at twenty, 
is pretty sure to be a wise and a happy man.” 

We can best judge a poem some years after reading it. Its 
true depth and character appear, not in the images which it has 
stamped upon our memory, nor in the amount of pleasure which 
it has afforded, but in the light which it has left along the dim 
history of our own development, and the spirit which it has 
waked within us. Most clearly has “'The Faerie Queene ” 
nourished one tendency in its admirers, namely, the habit of 
resigning one’s self to the contemplation of quiet beauty. Joy 
and trust frequent the mind after reading it ; ; remembrances of 
sunny, serene, pure pleasure, hovering sometimes on the border 
of the voluptuous, but kept back by a kindly hand, and taught 
the deeper satisfaction of imaginary self-denial ; of a careless, 
childlike freedom, without the restlessness of rebellious feeling ; 
of wide wanderings of thought, leisurely, without limit, through 
the long summer hours, through the boundless, ever-varied ver- 
dure of a world, not like the one around us, but made to the 
heart’s order, and never contradicting expectation. ‘The realm 
of Faerie is a purely moral world, unconditioned by time and 
space, but making them subserve. Here all things leave their 
cold promiscuousness, and stand forth in an intellectual, moral 
light, confessing their relationship to us ; all things illustrate the 
sentiments; the heart is at home among them; the intractable, 
obtrusive actual, with its interfering circumstances and excep- 
tions, its dull, unquickened common-places, is eliminated from 
the picture. It isa world in which Love and Beauty and the 
Rule of Right shine always as the grand interests, and into 
which only enough of wrong is introduced to occupy the Will, 
to furnish monsters for the knights of glory to contend with, 
and serve as foils to victorious virtue. Here the ardent young 
mind has its hopes, and enjoys perpetual novelty, the mild 
excitement of surprise grown common. Here it loses it- 

_self in a world which dates not from history, but from the 
heart. Now this is truly poetry, in the sense of one of the 
happiest definitions which we have seen ; “ Poetry,” says Shel- 
ley, “is the record of the best and happiest moments of the best 
and happiest minds.” Pleasure, without mixture of misgiving 
or alarm; beauty; love; clear conscience ; and fresh, peren- 
nial youth ; —these are the atmosphere of the poem ; — at 
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times, a somewhat drowsy atmosphere, as so much summer 
must be, — but an atmosphere which it is life and occupation 
to breathe. ‘The time to read its lulling mellifluous stanzas is in 
summer, when the world is green and warm, and the air full of 
sounds and smells which harmonize with your imaginary sensa- 
tions while you read; when nature as it were adopts all that 
the poet paints and sings, and contradicts no word of it; or 
else, when rainy days or snow-storms drive back the thoughts 
into their own inward summer, where there is youth still, and 
hope and love, without fear. But for the full surrender of one’s 
self to such poetry, few feel generous leisure enough in our eco- 
nomical age. Everything must subserve a purpose, must promise 
some calculable result. Poetry, while she keeps to her own 
pure province of revealing to us a higher life, is neglected ; and 
only called in as a convenient helper, to impress the maxims 
and further the enterprises, political, social, and personal, of this 
life. Pegasus must wear the harness. No wonder, then, that 
Spenser, that even Shakspeare, are little read. We have no 
leisure to /tve, and through the calm medium of the universal 
mind, enjoy all forms of life in turn; we have all got special 
ends to pursue, which we will not quit, and for which we ex- 
clude nature, poetry, love, God even. Let Milton and Shak- 
speare have the stars and the mountains, and Nature’s music, 
and all the tragedy and comedy of the world to themselves, and 
let Lear and Hamlet and Sir Guyon and fair Florimel accom- 
plish their destinies in a world not ours. Alas! the world of 
poetry zs our world, if we but knew ourselves, and out of it the 
heart has no home. 

But, to leave digression, we have said that the principal 
lasting impression produced by Spenser’s poetry is the pleasure 
of beauty. ‘Two feelings more it nourishes; the sentiment of 
glory and moral trust, or a sense of the beauty and safety of 
holiness. While he lulls us into smiling slumbers with his 
sweet visions, it is that we may wake with a love of adventure, 
and with a faith in the sure triumph of innocence, that purity 
alone is sufficient for great daring, is invulnerable and unap- 
proachable to baser weapons. “Faerie Land” is a world 
of beauty; it is “Gloriana,” glory’s self, who reigns, and 
by her smile kindles all to life; it is “ Magnificence,” which 
is mirrored in the pattern hero of the whole, Prince Arthur ; 
and, to save this nobler sentiment from being confounded 
with any low and selfish ambition, purity, self-sacrifice is every- 
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where preached as the stern condition of success; all things 
give way before the magic of virtue. This is taught at the 
point of Britomart’s spear, the virgin knight of Chastity ; in 
the dazzling lustre of Prince Arthur’s diamond shield, before 
which no pretender can keep on his disguise; in the charm of 
the meek Una over savages and lions. Beauty and purity 
seem to have been the habit of the poet’s mind, but glory was 
his inspiration. He brought to the work all the passive ele- 
ments of a poet; a poet’s senses, sensibilities, and tastes; a 
poet’s reverence, and childlike wonder ; love of nature; admi- 
ration of woman ; fondness for his art, and an exalted sense of 
its dignity. But it was his age which furnished him with mo- 
tive. It was the Elizabethan age; the age of enterprise, of 
glory, of magnificence, when a generous emulation fired all 
spirits, and all things must needs be done upon a grand scale. 
The ideal soul of chivalry never burned so pure as in this age 
and court of Elizabeth, when the outward form of chivalry had 
nearly passed away. The three-fold devotion to glory, to 
beauty, and to justice, was the sentiment of the times. This 
kind of religion enjoyed then, under the auspices of the maiden 
queen, its great era of revival. We can hardly think that 
Spenser found the prompting impulse fora great work in his 
genius, but in his age and position. His was not an over-full, 
or a mightily aspiring nature. His poetry was of the passive 
kind. ‘The poetic character in him was not intense, borne 
onward by necessity of utterance. He had no “ burthen” on 
his soul; no heaven-derived message to deliver. His genius 
would not have persecuted him much had he kept still and at- 
tempted no great work, indulging his quiet, contemplative mood, 
or with fond activity producing from time to time some sweet, 
true little sonnet, or pastoral, or allegory. But the enterprise of 
the age bade him also go in quest of adventures. He must 
slay his giant, and accomplish some Herculean task. All his 
resources came forward in answer to this watchword of glory. 
This is the key-note of the whole poem. ‘The praise of Glori- 
ana and her knights was the apotheosis of his age and country. 
The great deeds, the wondrous discoveries, the imposing per- 
sonages of his age, idealized to the utmost by his own love of 
the true and the perfect, and transported into a fairy land, form 
thus a grand moral epic, of vague Gothic dimensions, lacking 
classic unity of action, but having its unity in this ruling senti- 
ment of the times, personified in Gloriana. 
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It is a learned poem. And the Elizabethan was.a learned 
age. Every one, among the higher circles, read the classics. 
Classical allusions were common coin in the talk of saloon and 
hall. The maiden queen herself, we are informed, could get 
up a Greek or Latin speech upon occasion. From Virgil, 
Ovid, &c., all the common-places of poetry were drawn. The 
genius of the romantic age hardly allowed the classic form and 
ground-plan ; but in its details, in its furniture and ornaments, 
every poem had to adopt the approved classic pattern. A great 
poem was a vast Gothic pile, growing and swelling, building 
itself out indefinitely, with no outward unity, and all its walls 
and ceiling covered with fresco illustrations from classic poetry. 
Spenser almost rivals Hesiod or Ovid in the completeness of his 
descriptive catalogue of gods and demi-gods, using too the old 
poet’s privilege of sometimes modifying or enlarging the calen- 
dar with creations from his own bram. And there is scarcely a 
long-drawn comparison in Homer or Virgil, which he has not 
run into the mould of a Spenserian stanza. ‘The influence of 
the ballads and romances of chivalry was not less. Allegorical 
impersonations of moral qualities had long been common; they 
were the principal material of the “ Mysteries” and “ Morali- 
ties,” the earliest forms of the modern drama. ‘The impress of 
these fashions upon a mind like Shakspeare’s, was not nearly so 
great. He, by the superior strength of his own nature, soared 
above them; his strong, resistless genius made its own ehannels, 
was governed and guided by its own laws. But Spenser, perforce, 
accepted them, and wrote quite as much out of the resources of 
his age, as out of the resources of his own spirit. In him, ten- 
dency was more than balanced by susceptibility ; he was form- 
ed from without, as much as from within ; the fruit, and not the 
author, of a state of society. 

We have thus the elements which entered into the composi- 
tion of “ The Faerie Queene.” Its plan, form, sentiment, and 
style, seem no longer unaccountable. From the poet’s own 
nature and genius, it received beauty and vividness of de- 
scription, freshness, healthiness, moral purity, and the pervad- 
ing spirit of trust, and its melody and sweetness of expression ; 
from the spirit of the age, the sentiment of glory, as its motive ; 
from chivalry, its form; and from classic and Italian literature, 
then the models, its mythological and allegorical garb. But 
Spenser was no mere conventional creature of his times, no 
mechanical imitator of the ancients. He always gave as good 
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as he received. An old fable or comparison passes through the 
crucible of his mind only to come out with that new beauty, 
which is peculiarly his own. ‘The freshness of his own spirit 
touches with morning dew whatever thing he transplants from 
the gardens of the classics ; he makes the school-boy’s common- 
places readable again. Common as allegory was, he appears 
as the master in that department, as the one in whom the style 
might have originated. Marked as the whole poem is by the 
spirit of his age, and by its literary fashions, it has excellencies 
which could not have been borrowed, significance and charm 
for every age. 

Spenser is justly celebrated as the poet of the imagination, 
in the popular, not the new philosophical sense of the word. 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard” the wonders with which 
he surrounds us. Yet we seem at home among them; they 
look strangely real. We seem to be wandering, with pleased 
ignorance, through interminable forests, where Nature has lav- 
ished all her riches ; and ever and anon across the gloom rush 
or glide shapes of beauty or of terror, and enact passages of 
their story before us; then are lost in darkness, and others 
emerge ; occasionally a familiar figure reappears ; some of them 
are so divinely beautiful, that we watch for them continually ; 
but the divinest are the most mysterious, and but little of their 
life is shown. “ Fair Florimel,’” whence and whither is she? 
We read again and again the few lines which portray her lovely 
apparition in the hope of a more definite and complete concep- 
tion; we watch eagerly her every return upon the stage, with 
a desire to know more of her inward being. But 


“The surest signe, whereby ye may her know, 
Is, that she is the fairest wight alive, I trow.” 


Belpheebe, too, is a sudden light in the desert, a clear, chaste, 
heavenly light, seen but an instant, to be forgotten never. And 
Arthur comes and vanishes, a phantom, an action, not a life. 
It is all one boundless, beautiful confusion of scenes and per- 
sons and events, such as, with eye half-closed, we see shape 
themselves in the embers on a winter’s eve, or such as we 
may trace in the curious veins of mahogany or marble. The 
ordinary background is the pleasant gloom of a wood. But 
the scene changes, and we are on smooth meadows, among 
blue, sparkling streams, or intoxicated with the odors and the 
melodies of the ‘“‘ Bower of Bliss” upon its floating island. 
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Again, we go down into the depths of the earth, among the 
horrid shades, where 
“ Guyon finds Mammon in a delve, 
Sunning his threasure hore, 


Is by him tempted, and led downe 
To see his secrete store.” 


Then we are shut up alone, with Britomart, in the dark spa- 
cious halls of an ancient palace ; wild sounds are heard, a rush- 
ing of winds through all the rooms and passages ; the doors fly 
open, and lo! a mysterious procession; the ‘“ Masque of Cu- 
pid” walks thrice solemnly round and disappears. In several 
of these extended allegories a masterly power is displayed. 
The House of Pride, Mammon’s Cave, the Masque of Cupid, 
the visit of Duessa to the abode of Night, the Bower of Bliss, 
the Vision of the Dance of the Graces in the charming pastoral 
cantos in the last book, are more vivid than anything in Virgil 
or Tasso. The allegory of Despair, which is said to have won 
for our poet the admiration and friendship of Sir Philip Sydney, 
is a fine instance of the power of art to invest with a gloomy 
grandeur subjects in themselves repulsive, and to heighten dis- 
gust and terror into awe. No wonder the bold Red-cross 
Knight cannot resist “that villein’s” arguments; there is a 
drowsy, fascinating music in his terrible suggestions, which 
almost takes all will away from us while we read. Spenser is 
fond of depicting the hateful as well as the lovely, in the strong- 
est light he can. He obliges us to look at many a loathsome 
figure, specimens of unredeemed ugliness, relieved by nothing 
but the display of skill in the artist, and over which the delicacy 
of the present day would draw a veil. ‘These, and some of his 
too voluptuous passages, mar the chaste beauty of the poem, 
and betray the dangers of a warm imagination, pleased with its 
own activity. But nowhere is vice made attractive, or sensu- 
ality exposed in other than a condemning moral light. Indeed, 
the true poet cannot be immoral ; for he differs from other men 
chiefly in this, that in his mind thoughts and images shape 
and arrange themselves, not by accidental, superficial associa- 
tions, but according to the eternal order of nature, which all re- 
volves upon the axis of absolute Right, and has in that its 
central stay and force, the secret law of all its manifestations. 
Spenser is distinguished for purity, for tenderness and delicacy, 
and for a healthiness, temperance, and constancy, in his intellec- 
tual excitement, which is rare in the history of genius. We 
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always think of him as the gentle bard. ‘Though one of the 
least sentimental of the poets, and never the prey of morbid 
melancholy, yet the soft, mellow haze of love rests over all his 
landscapes. His exalted admiration of the female character is 
a part of his inmost religion. Fairer creations of heavenly pu- 
rity never dawned upon poet’s or painter’s vision, than Flori- 
mel and Amoret and Belphcebe and “lovely Una, with her 
milk-white lamb,” and even Britomart, as stern as beautiful, 
who prefers a spear and he!met to the quiet occupations of her 
sex, and has no patience “to finger the fine needle and nice 
thread.” Though wanting, all of them, individuality and 
warmth, what a mysterious interest they excite in us! They 
are like the chaste stars, which look in upon us as we fall 
asleep, and mingle in our dreams, transformed to angels of light 
and love, with tender, warning looks. But on these charac- 
ters the American editor has discoursed with so much delicate 
discrimination, in his ‘‘ Introductory Observations,” that we 
forbear further remark. We cannot, however, forbear quoting 
what he says of Belphcebe. 


‘In this book, too, the radiant vision of Belphcebe breaks upon 
us for the first time. She is a flattered likeness of Queen Eliza- 
beth, — the woman, as contradistinguished from the queen, who 
is imaged in Gloriana. Flattery more highly seasoned may 
have been offered her, but none more delicate and graceful, than 
that contained in the finished portrait of Belphcebe. She repre- 
sents that pure and high-spirited maidenhood, which the ancients 
embodied in Diana; and, like her, the forest is her dwelling- 
place, and the chase her favorite pastime. The breezes have 
imparted to her their own fleetness, and the swaying foliage its 
graceful movement. She comes attended with a train of sylvan 
images and associations, — the dewy meadow, the sunny hill- 
side, the woven roof of foliage, and the jocund horn, startling 
echo from her woodland seat. She has womanly graces, but not 
womanly affections. She is passionless and pure, self-sustained 
and self-dependent, ‘in maiden meditation fancy free,’ and shines 
with a cold, lunar light, and not the warm glow of day. The 
author has mingled the elements of her nature so skilfully, that 
the result is nothing harsh, unnatural, or unfeminine ; and has 
so combined the lofty and the ideal with the graceful and attrac- 
tive, that we behold in her a creature recalling the beautiful 
line-of a living poet, — 


“¢Too fair for worship, too divine for love.’” 
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But the quality possessed in the highest degree by Spenser, 
the light which never leaves his works, is beauty. ‘This it is 
mainly, that gives him his high place among poets, and not 
sublimity, or intensity, or profoundness of thought. His muse 
haunts all the exquisite retreats of nature, and bathes in every 
innocent delight. He is a very bee, or humming-bird, among 
flowers ; through whole eternities of summer days it is one 
feast of beauty with him ; his appetite is never cloyed. He is 
beautiful, even while dull. His world is always fresh and 
young. His is that gracefulness. of constant cheerful activity 
and accomplishment, which characterizes the music of Haydn, 
and which fitted him better to sing “ The Creation,” than the 
world’s aspiration for its “ Messiah,” which required the sub- 
limer genius of a Handel, or the depths of love and sorrow, the 
boundless yearnings of a spirit like Beethoven. Indeed, “The 
Faerie Queene ” reminds us more of Haydn’s music, than of any 
poetry of words, with which we are familiar. It has the same 
constant grace and cheerfulness, the same tenderness and purity 
and conscientiousness, and about the same moderate degree of 
depth. ‘The melody of the poem surpasses everything. He is 
the master of versification. ‘Those flowing, majestical ‘ Spen- 
serian stanzas” remain as unrivalled as the Grecian statues. 
They have an architectural solidity and self-sustaining propor- 
tion. ‘To compose such may well be called “ to build the lofty 
rhyme.” The choice setting of every word, the antithetic clauses, 
the endless alliterations, would seem studied and artificial in the 
extreme, but for the perfect success in every instance, the agree- 
able effect produced, and the freshness with which every stanza 
so elaborated is left. It seems as if this rhythm were the habitual 
law of his mind, and governed even its spontaneous workings. 
In some instances this complicated beauty of form is carried so 
far, as to seem like a Janguage in itself, another art, as distinct 
from music, as from poetry. It is a sort of verbal architecture ; 
a rhyming of thoughts, as well as of syllables. It is noticeable 
in such stanzas as these ; 


XIII. 


** No tree, whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 
No braunch, whereon a fine bird did not sitt ; 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetely sing ; 
No song, but did containe a lovely ditt ; 
Trees, braunches, birds, and songs, were framed fitt 
For to allure frail mind,” &c. 
B. IL. C. v1. 
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XXXV. 


‘Thence, forward he him ledd, and shortly brought 
Unto another rowme, whose dore forthright 
To him did open as it had beene taught : 
Therein an hundred raunges weren pight, 
An hundred fournaces all burning bright ; 
By every fournace many Feends did byde, 
Deformed creatures, horrible in sight ; 
And every Feend his busie paines applyde 
To melt the golden metall, ready to be tryde.” 
CANTO VII. 


And the exquisite lines so often quoted ; 


LXX. 


** Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound, 
Of all that mote delight a daintie eare, 
Such as attonce might not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere ; 
Right hard it was for wight which did it heare, 
To read what manner musicke that mote bee ; 
For all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one harmonee’; 

Birdes, voices, instruments, windes, waters, all agree : 


LXXI. 


‘‘ The joyous birdes, shrouded in chearefull shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 
Th’ angelicall soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters fall ; 
The waters fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.” 
CanTo x1. 


This beauty of rhythm carries the reader contentedly 
through even those monotonous, level passages, some of which 
consist of little more than a catalogue of names. But the law 
of the “‘Spenserian stanza” costs often a great sacrifice of in- 
tensity and concentration of expression. Each verse must 
swell out towards the end; must be “leaded,” as it were, at 
the bottom ; the last, long line, like the last wave, must gather 
in and carry with it the weight of all the preceding; and to 
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accomplish this, it is often necessary to spread out weak and 
thin what goes before. Diffuseness, therefore, and superfluity 
of detail, is almost an unavoidable fault in the style of the 
poem. Still we are reconciled to this by continually meeting 
a splendid verse, so grand and beautiful, in sense, in sound, and 
in structure, as to seem like one of the eternal forms of thought. 
The whole poem may be likened to a forest, in which the stan- 
zas are so many trees, each bearing its determined relation to 
the whole picture, but also growing from its own root. A Spen- 
serian Canto is a grove of sonnets. 

With all its excellencies, a great deal of “The Faerie 
Queene ” is mechanical and wearisome. ‘The endless repeti- 
tion of knightly encounters; the detailed description of each 
knight’s method of managing his giant or dragon, which can 
have no variety or interest but to a pugilist or fencer by 
profession ; the tedious chronicles, occupying whole cantos ; 
the introduction of all the fifty daughters of Danaus by name, 
with scores of other nymphs and water-gods; we can only ac- 
count for the patience with which he plods through all this, 
by considermg, what we have remarked before, that the motive 
of the poem was the adventurous spirit of the age, the wish to 
accomplish a heavy Herculean labor. 

To the enthusiasm of the age, too, and the sentiment of glo- 
ry, which loved to fancy its own ideal impersonated in a female 
sovereign, must be traced his repeated extravagant flattery of 
Elizabeth. ‘The particular virtue, celebrated in the person of 
the hero or heroine of each book of “The Faerie Queene,” 
must always remember to wane and look eclipsed before the 
superior lustre of the same in Elizabeth. - Hers is every grace 
which can adorn a woman or a goddess ; holiness, temperance, 
chastity, beauty, friendship, all have their perfect manifestation 
in her. He compliments her transcendent beauty, at the age 
of sixty, and on all fit occasions expresses a decided preference 
for yellow hair. He dares not even praise his own beloved, in 
that beautiful vision on the wooded mount, where she dances 
encircled by the Graces, without thus apologizing to the royal 
pattern of all loveliness ; 


** Sunne of the world, great glory of the sky, 
That all the earth dost lighten with thy rayes, 
Great Gloriana, greatest Majesty ! 

Pardon thy Shepherd, mongst so many layes 
As he hath sung of thee in all his dayes, 
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To make one minime of thy poor handmayd, 
And underneath thy feete to place her prayse ; 
That, when thy glory shall be farre display’d 
To future age, of her this mention may be made! ” 
B. VL. C. x. Stanza xxviii. 


And, worst of all, in the character of Justice he represents 
her as passing sentence on the Queen of Scots, while in the 
character of the woman she grieves that it must beso. Such 
unstinted bestowal of false praise is certainly beneath the digni- 
ty of the poetic character. But, perhaps, Elizabeth to him was 
but an idea ; perhaps he lived so much surrounded by the be- 
ings of his imagination, that he fell into the habit of imagining, 
instead of observing, actual things and persons. 

We cannot think it matter of much regret that “ The Faerie 
Queene” was never finished. We know not what new pic- 
tures and combinations the remaining cantos would have pre- 
sented, or what beauty of completeness the whole would have 
gained by them; but we know that they would have added 
little or nothing to our stock of ideas, or to our acquaintance 
with the poet. We feel that he has done quite justice to him- 
self in what he has written. Nothing remains behind. His 
works prophecy no more than they are. We have seen his 
limits and sounded his depths. He is not one of the great 
poets, who always seem to have more in them than they have 
ever got out. He planned a vast work, too vast, and executed 
half of it. ‘The other half, we know, would have been like the 
first; such interminable picture-poetry soon grows all alike. 
We should have sate so much longer at his table, but should 
have been served probably with no new viands. He has led 
us thus far in the midst of the marvellous forest; to explore 
farther would be but a repetition of the old story ; trees and 
rocks and streams it was, and trees and rocks and streams it 
would be over again ; for has he not had time to exhaust their 
variety in seventy-two long cantos? 

The.minor poems of Spenser, some of which are full of beau- 
ty and of his peculiar genius, are but little read. We regret 
that our limits will not allow us to make large extracts from 
them. We would gladly quote the whole of the “ Epitha- 
lamion,” written on the occasion of the poet’s own marriage ; 
it is so instinct and tremulous with joy. Of his sonnets, many 
are beautiful, and breathe the purest passion, though they are 
cold compared with Shakspeare’s. And that “ Prothalamion,” 
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— how exquisite !—in which he celebrates the double mar- 
riage of Lady Elizabeth and Lady Catharine Somerset, liken- 
i, ing them to two swans, sailing down the Thames ; 





* With that I saw two Swannes of goodly hewe 
Come softly swimming downe along the lee ; 
| Two fairer birds | yet did never see ; 
The snow, which doth the top of Pindus strew, 
Did never whiter shew, 
Nor Jove himselfe, when he a swan would be 
For love of Leda, whiter did appeare ; 
Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he, 
Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near ; 
So purely white they were, 
That even the gentle stream, the which them bare, 
Seem’d foule to them, and bad his billows spare 
To wet their silken feathers, least they might 
Soyle their fayre plumes with water not so fayre, 
And marre their beauties bright, 
That shone as heaven’s light, 
Against their brydale day, which was not long : 
Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till 1 end my song.” 
Vol. V. p. 296, "7. 






















The four “ Hymns,” in honor of “Love,” of “ Beauty,” of 
“ Heavenly Love,” and of “ Heavenly Beauty,” contain some 
sublime thought, which is principally Platonic, as, for instance, 
the fable from “ ‘The Banquet,” about Plenty and Penury being 
the parents of Love. ‘The most beautiful and highly finished 
piece of them all is “ Muiopotmos,” or the fate of the butterfly. 
In the “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” his earliest poem, we have in a 
rude garb some of the finest specimens, which any language 
has produced, of the pastoral. ‘“ Mother Hubbard’s Tale,” 
another of his earliest, in the style of Chaucer, has more of vigor 
and individuality in its characters, as well as of smart irony, 
than anything which he has left. 



















But to Spenser, — high and venerable as we hold him, with 
all his charm for youth, and with all his power to charm back 
youth to the care-worn, —the highest poetic character cannot 
be ascribed. He has the poet’s organization, and the poet’s 
love of beauty. The finest senses ; clear, quick perceptions ; 
inexhaustible fancy ; great natural command over form; power 
to do all he undertakes ; a genial fondness for his work, and for 
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finishing with a sculptor’s exactness; the ardor of a young 
Apollo, forth starting on his career as God of Day, and his 
benignity too ; the absence of everything morbid; hatred of all 
impurity and deformity ; faith in innocence, whose triumph it 
is his chief delight to exhibit; and a religious reverence for his 
art ;— these are his in a degree possessed by few poets. But 
there is wanting the poet’s discontent ;-the deep yearning for 
more than actual life affords; the thirst for the Infinite; the 
prophetic sadness ; the trembling mixed with joy, as of a soul 
fluttering on the brink of an untried, boundless ocean of immor- 
tality. He knows not how to be sad, except after classic 
fashion. He can mourn a loss, he can paint sorrow under a 
particular affliction. But the sadness from an invisible source, 
the home-sickness of the soul banished into these regions of 
mortality, does not pervade and make sublime his sense of na- 
ture, his adoration of beauty, his confessions of love. All that 
he has is good. But there are wants he does not satisfy ; there 
are wants he has not felt. His depth of life, bis aspirations, 
are all representable in thoughts and words ; his poems tell his 
story, and suggest no depths below. Bard and prophet were 
once one character ; and the soul of poetry is always prophet- 
ic. But not to such poets as Spenser will that apply. He has 
not that lyric fire which thrills the reader’s soul. There is 
scarcely a verse of his which we read with emotion. He can 
impart the taste of pure pleasure, he can soothe to rest, he can 
transport the passive mind into a safe Elysium ; but he cannot - 
move or inspire ; he can wake neither will nor longing in us. 
We feel that we have conversed with a gentle, chaste, indus- 
trious soul, whom we shall be glad to meet again; but our 
bosoms do not burn when he leaves us, nor does his presence 
haunt us, like a mystery, and make us serious wherever we go, 
as do the bards whose words pass into our inmost being, open- 
ing depths within our deepest consciousness. 

Imagination, in the higher sense of the word, is not his. We 
mean, not the power of inventing images, of conceiving of 
things which never were, but that power, which perceives the 
unity of things, which regards all things as images, manifesta- 
tions of the one all-pervading life ; that consciousness of Being, 
to which all phenomena are of infinite interest. He gives us 
parts of Nature, paints each object truly, remembers faithfully 
many a tune which she has sung to him; but there is not the 
key-note of all nature and of all being ringing through his soul. 
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Where this is felt, it matters not what theme the poet touches, 
— the same depth of life is implied in all he says, the same 
spirit moulds and colors all his expressions, and rounds the 
smallest trifle into an arc of the full orb of nature. The small- 
est and most careless acts of genius, like the smallest leaf or 
berry, show how all nature entered into their composition. 
They seem done not in a corner, but out under the open sky, 
in the midst of many witnesses, and with the sympathy of ma- 
ny, of all the viewless spirits of the cloud, the stars, the waters 
and the woods. But a picture-poet, like Spenser, copies or 
invents this or that, which is beautiful in itself, but conveys no 
consciousness of a whole, in which it has its being. If his 
topics chance to be common-place, then, he is. A Shakspeare, 
a Goethe, a Wordsworth, are never dull ; for the thoughts and 
images, however common, are always steeped in the music of 
the man, which is also the music of nature. 

Universality, such as Shakspeare’s, was by no means an at- 
tribute of Spenser’s mind. He never goes out of his own indi- 
vidual consciousness, and lives in another. He never identifies 
himself with his characters. ‘They are seen from without by 
him, and not unfolded from within. ‘So that we are never so 
lost in his story, as not to feel who the author is, and that he 
is standing by, pointing out the objects in his picture to us. 
Consequently, his characters all lack individuality. They are too 
much alike. We do not see what they are, but only what 
they do. ‘Their actions seem invented first, and they are 
brought in to perform them. ‘They do not seem to live; we 
should not recognise them in another age and another dress. 
They are cold, as figures on a phantasmagoria. This is partly 
owing to the allegorical character of the poem. Being design- 
ed, most of them, to represent certain moral qualities, they can 
hardly help being abstractions ; were their individuality to act 
itself out, it would be all over with the allegory. But Spen- 
ser frequently forgets the moral, and becomes interested in the 
personal adventures of his knights and ladies ; yet they remain 
as shadowy as before. Moreover, the secondary subaltern actors 
in the scene do not stamp their likenesses upon our memory ; 
and that is the surest test of the power of giving individuality 
to characters. ‘There is not a particle of humor in the poem, 
unless we take the ridiculous figure of the scapegrace, Bragga- 
dochio, for humor ; and that “ iron man,” Talus, who attended 
the patron knight of Justice, and did such dreadful execution 
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with his flail. His calm, relentless aspect, his dread impartial- 
ity, and his angular features remind us of a certain picture, 
which we have seen, of a cast-iron preacher, who operates by 
steam. 

He is never sublime or grand, like Milton. Nor is he re- 
markable for depth of thought. He enlightens us with no 
ideas, beyond what were current with the wits and scholars of 
his age. How can ‘ Christopher North” liken him to Words- 
worth? Philosophy was not his forte; all that he has exhibit- 
ed was merely learning. Milton calls him ‘ our sage Spenser.” 
A certain, proverbial, moralizing wisdom he had ; and it is this 
which takes also from the naturalness of his characters, and 
gives his beautiful heroines an air of pedantry. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, this parley between Una and Prince Arthur, when, like 
a true knight, he begs to be permitted to help her in her dis- 
tress ; 


**Q! but,’ quoth she, ‘ great griefe will not be tould, 
And can more easily be thought than said.’ 
‘ Right so,’ quoth he; ‘ but he, that never would, 
Could never: will to might gives greatest aid.’ 
‘ But griefe,’ quoth she, ‘ does greater grow displaid, 
If then it find not helpe, and breeds despaire.’ 
‘ Despaire breeds not,’ quoth he, ‘ where faith is staid.’ 
‘No faith so fast,’ quoth she, ‘ but flesh does paire.’ 
‘Flesh may empaire,’ quoth he, ‘ but reason can repaire.’” 


B. I. C. vu. S. xli. 


Though not one of the great poets, Spenser must always be 
admired as one of the most beautiful and pure. We cannot 
but regard it as a happy omen, if “ The Faerie Queene ” is be- 
coming more generally read in our community. Certainly the 
beautiful edition, now presented to us, places it within the reach 
of most, and removes all the difficulties in point of style and 
allegorical or learned allusions, which have made it seem a seal- 
ed book to many. We have never read an old English poet 
with such comfort, as we now read Spenser in this convenient 
form. ‘The notes are just enough, and never obtrusive. 
Would that all the treasures of our old poetry were brought 
nearer to us in the same way. 

J. §. D. 
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Art. VIIIl.—Scenes 1n Jupea. 
7. 


“ Fatiauep by reason of our journey of the preceding day, 
the sun was far advanced into the heavens before the noise of 
the inn-yard woke us from our slumbers, and we were ready 
for the pleasing labor yet before us. Crowds of travellers, in 
not more haste than ourselves, surrounded the gate-ways with 
their camels, asses, and other beasts of burden; some quarrel- 
ling with Jael on account both of their entertainment, and the 
sum he had demanded of them: some with each other about 
some idle distinction of nation or tribe; while a large number 
pursued in quiet their own affairs, or looked on and laughed at 
those, who, because life did not present enough of necessary 
evils, were seeking to multiply them. Jael moved among them 
a sort of monarch, from the power he possessed, not over oth- 
ers, but over himself, therefore indeed, over others also. He 
was not to be ruffled by any of the reproaches, which, 
whether justly or not, were showered upon him. Those 
who had abused him most he did not fail to dismiss from his 
dominions with some wish of peace, while from the other party 
he received, perhaps, only curses in return. 

“*¢ Jael,’ said Onias, as we stood beneath the shadow of a 
plane-tree, watching the scene, while Ziba was making the 
last preparations ; ‘ Jael is a man who lives for himself alone. 
Though you behold him so pliant and so prompt to please and 


serve, and so patient under what seems undeserved reproach, he 


is yet as void of faith, both toward man and God, as this pome- 


granate-shell is of meat. His aim is but one, —bhis purse. 


And to fill this in the best manner he thinks, — and. justly, — 
is to attract by his attentiveness and submissiveness to all, peo- 
ple of all names and nations, — Jew, Samaritan, Arab, or Roman, 
it is the same to Jael, and Jael is the same to them. Heis just 
to one, as soon as to another ; and will defraud one as soon as 
another. In what proportion he is knave, and in what honest, 
no one knows. When I am on this road, and weary with the 
way, my feeling is, and doubtless it is so with all, ‘here now 
shall I be certain of such observances as hardly my best friend 
could lavish upon me ;’ and approach the roof of Jael as if it 
were another Beth-Harem. Behold there! how to that churl- 
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ish Greek he returns smiles and parting salutations for railing.’ 
He then approached us, as if for some further discourse, but we 
at the same moment mounting our beasts, he oniy wished us well 
on our way, and we sallied forth from the yard. 

“<The sun shines not more constantly,’ said Onias, as we 
plunged into some deep, thick shadows, beneath which the road 
here wound along, ‘than the face of Jael; but while the sun 
shines for others, Jael shines but for himself. His smiles were 
frowns, unless each drew fish of some sort to his net, — birds of 
some sort to his snare. He perceives no difference between Ro- 
man, Greek, Jew, or Samaritan, but as they contribute more or 
less to his wealth, which grows and swells like Jordan in the 
early rains. ‘Though the land now lie cursed and barren, and the 
enemies of the people of God rise up around her, and dwell 
within her very borders, carrying her not away into captivity, 
but binding her a captive on her own soil, not a finger would 
this man move for her deliverance. Nay, rather, I doubt not, 
would he league himself with the adversary, than that the base 
traffic should suffer damage, which fills his hands with gold. 
And many such there be here, and over the face of the whole 
land, so that were Messiah himself to come, I surely think 
they would deny him, except he came in Cesar’s name. Saw 
you not last night his ‘manifest vexation at the reports brought 
from the Jordan ?’ 

“¢ It was evident enough,’ I replied, ‘ that he liked them not. 
They foreboded in his ear a new uproar as in Cesarea. But in 
these rural districts there could be little danger.’ 

«<¢]T know not that,’ answered Onias ; ‘ the people lie thick- 
ly sown among these deep shades; we see them not, but they 
are for multitude like the ripe seed of the mustard shaken by 
the winds from the tree. A great cause would call them up in 
hosts not easily numbered. And a slight cause rouses them. 
For if many be of Jael’s nature, more are not. The ears of 
the people are wide open to any sound of liberty. ‘The rulers, 
as is ever with those who enjoy power, are indeed of another 
mind. Change could do little for them in the best event, and 
might shake them from their seats. But the people do yearn, 
even as the hungry for food, for the approach of some power 
that shall raise them to their ancient place. ‘They await its 
coming with impatience.’ 

«¢¢ hey will then,’ I said, ‘flock around this prophet on 
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oy Jordan ; if he be one in truth. Yet we perceive no signs 
of it. 

‘‘<'There are not a few,’ rejoined my uncle, ‘ who, moved by 
what they deem a divine impulse, go forth to teach and declare 
in the streets and highways, in wild and desert places, what 
they might as well deliver within the walls of the synagogue. 
These now cease to stir the people. He, of whom Jael spoke, 
seems to be of this order. ‘There will be other signs, — anoth- 
er approach, when He shall come. ‘Time will unfold what it 
shall.’ 

“QOnias here withdrew into himself, buried in thought, of 
which he seemed to desire no participator. So we then rode 
along in silence together on our way; but soon wearying of 
this, I left my uncle to his reflections, and turned back to 
where Ziba was slowly toiling along with his heavy-laden 
camel, that I might hold discourse with him. As I reach- 
ed him he was singing at the top of his voice a song in 
praise of the wines of Judea; but soon as I joined him he 
broke off, saying, ‘that by the song he was singing he was 
trying to lose the taste of the vile drink that had been served to 
him by the rogue Jael, which was more sour than the visage 
of Ben-Ezra of Cesarea. Truly, those maids in the woods knew 
how to deal with a stranger, camel-driver though he was. 
They were no Samaritans after all, that was certain. Their 
wine was sweet as a dried grape, and it was poured out like 
water. Jael’s, indeed, was in abundance enough, but what 
signifies an abundance of that which cannot be swallowed. 
Yet would he stand by and commend it as fit for kings, and 
sweeter than wines of Greece or Italy, with such oaths and 
smiles, too, that one was ready to give the lie to his own throat. 
Well, well, wait awhile, and the poorest of us will have better 
wine than the best of Jael’s.’ 

“«<« How so? shall you all turn vine-dressers ? or what is to 
happen ?’ 

««¢ What is to happen? A Jew! and you know not that? 
You may hear it every day with your ears open. ‘Things are 
not to remain as they are. Some new kingdom is to be set up, 
some say under Herod of Galilee. So the Herodians, most 
of them, think. As others judge, he who is to reign is yet, 
—nd shortly too,—to make his appearance, but how or 
whence, no one knows. But why do | tell you this, when you 
are yourself, I doubt not, a scribe, at least. Yet, methinks, I 
heard you are from Rome?’ 
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“¢] am from Rome,’ I answered, ‘ but still I am a Jew.’ 

“«¢ What sort of Jews,’ he asked, ‘are they in Rome? Ido 
not know that I should think thee a Jew. Do they keep the 
law in Rome?’ 

«Surely, or we were not Jews.’ 

““<T see not that,’ answered Ziba. ‘ We keep not the law 
here in Judea, yet we are Jews.’ 

«There are two ways,’ said I, ‘ of keeping the law ; one 
is, to keep the letter of the law only ; the other, to observe the 
letter, but keep it in its spirit too.’ 

«We only do the first here-abouts,’ replied the camel-driver. 
‘There ’s that Jael; he is an elder of the synagogue hard ‘by 
his inn. You would think, to see him there, as I have when on 
this road, that never a prophet loved God like him; yet the 
next day shall you pay him a full sum for sour wine, and your 
camels’ food shall be half chaff, while he will at the same time 
so smile and affirm as to cheat you, before he has done, out of 
your own judgment. As I have heard the Prophets read and 
the Law, they command not only to say prayers, offer sacri- 
fices, and go up to Jerusalem at the feasts, but to be an honest 
man besides. Is it not so?’ 

“¢ Surely, I should think it so.’ 

«7 warrant you it is, if it is anything. Well; that is what 
I mean by being a Jew without keeping the law. I, truly, do 
not keep it any way; I am acamel-driver. But this, that I 
have said, is the sort of keeping I see in Cesarea and Jerusalem. 
Ah! what do I not know of some of those long-faced phari- 
sees? Many is the tifne in Cesarea I have tracked them from 
the very doors of the synagogues to their haunts. For me, I 
love an honest sinner like myself. None of your two-faced, 
smooth-tongued, rotten-hearted knaves, who, having cheated 
the world all the week, think on the Sabbath to cheat God 
as well, by their fastings and prayers. It is these, who choose 
the highest places in the synagogues, where we can all look on 
and see the game that is played, that teach us to despise not 
them only, but the law too. Such have more to answer for 
than their own wickedness in the judgment-day, who have not 
only not kept the law themselves, but hindered those who 
would. ‘There ’s many a ruler of a synagogue I have known, 
who, if he were in the ‘ world to come’ to keep company with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob for his reward, it would not 
be good company enough for Ziba, the camel-driver.’ 
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“¢ In the new kingdom you speak of under Herod, or some 
other, you will look, I suppose, to see all these things mended, 
shall you not?’ 

‘<I know not as to that,’ replied he ; ‘as I said, [ shall then 
look to have plenty of wine, —sweet wine, too, not such as 
Jael’s, — and other such things, for the reason which is plain 
enough, that the Romans will be driven away, and all that 
now is stolen from us and carried away beyond sea will re- 
main here, and the poor will have their share of it. And, per- 
haps, vastly more than this, for the priests tell of great things. 
But I believe less than half of what a priest says. Some of 
them say the kingdom will last a thousand years, and some for- 
ever. Many good things might come to pass in that long time, 
or even if less than half as long.’ 

“¢ But do you not suppose, that under Messiah men will 
be honest, — honest and good?’ 

“<7 know not how that is to be,’ said Ziba; ‘I hear not 
much about it, that is all I can say. They talk of great riches, 
great armies, and victories, and of having Rome under our feet ; 
and Romans for slaves, — dogs as they are ;— but they say 
little about keeping the law any better then than now. And, 
by my head, I think if there was much to be done about that, 
we should hear much less of the new kingdom, than we do. 
But come, let us prick on; there are travellers yonder about to 
meet us, from whom we may learn news ; let us come up with 
thy companion, who lies in wait for them under the shade.’ 

“So saying, he urged his beast into a round pace, and we 
soon came up with those who were advancing from the region 
of the Jordan, but who, before we reached them, were pausing 
with Onias beneath the shadows of some spreading trees. They 
were a company of merchants from Philadelphia, beyond Jor- | 
dan, bound to Cesarea. After the tedious ceremonies of salu- 
tation were over,— which in these parts occupy as much 
space as in Rome the business itself would for which they 
are the preparation, —Onias first asked them of the pros- 
perity of their city, and then of the country round about them, 
and if there were of late anything new concerning Arabia, 
which questions, when they had been diligently answered, and 
they had asked as many in their turn, and received the desired 
replies from Onias, my uncle then inquired of them concefning 
the rumor which had met him at the inn of Jael at Thebez, of 
a prophet, who had made his appearance in the neighborhood 
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of the Jordan, and whether they had either seen him, or heard 
of him. He who seemed to be the principal person of the 
company replied, that they had crossed the Jordan at the 
ford just above Enon, and had slept in that village, where, 
indeed, they had heard of the person of whom Onias spoke, but 
he was not now in those parts. 

“* What,’ asked Onias, eagerly, ‘ think the people of him? 
and had he been at Enon ?’ 

«¢<¢ He had not been at Enon,’ weal the other, ‘ but had 
passed by it on this side the river. But the people seemed to 
think, from what was reported of him on all sides, that he was 
surely a prophet. ‘They could speak of nothing else at the inn 
where we lodged, but we were too weary with the heat and trav- 
el of the day to give much heed to what was said, — besides, that 
affairs of our own were to be transacted. If, as would seem, 
you are bound to the same ford at which we have crossed, you 
will learn there more than we can tell. It were better, 1 doubt 
not, for this wanderer, whosoever he may be, to stay at home 
and attend to affairs that concern himself alone. He who 
would mend the state does the most in that way, and most 
surely, when he keeps himself and his own affairs whole. The 
Lord will prosper the diligent. And when all are diligent, 
each in his own business, then riches are multiplied, and the 
whole land is a garden.’ 

“¢¢ The wisdom of what you say,’ replied Onias, ‘ is past all 
doubt. But then when men are not diligent, when the wicked 
rule in the land, when it is because men are the subjects of vice 
that they will not mind their affairs and their households, what 
then shall be done-? Before they will become diligent, they 
must be brought away from their wickedness; they must 
be made to know that it is their sin that stands between 
them and their own prosperity and the prosperity of their coun- 
try, and that except they repent the vengeance of God, it may 
well be feared, shall be poured out upon them, as of old on 
these cities of the plain. But who shall do this great work? 
Where is the rabbi or the priest among us, who hath either 
wisdom or power to reach ears that are dull as adders’, and 
hearts hard as the nether mill-stone? Verily, we may despair 
for Israel, except the Lord have compassion and send unto us 
whom he will.’ 

««€ When the Lord sends or speaks,’ rejoined the other, ‘ the 
signs of his presence will be such as the eye cannot be blind to, 
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but will see and confess as it does the sun over our heads. 
I learn not of any such signs, in this case ; but rather that he of 
whom we speak is some houseless traveller, sordid and poor in 
his attire, and likely to be in the keeping of some demon, rather 
than of his own wits. But you will hear and know what you 
wish as you travel further on. In the mean while the Lord keep 
you. Come, neighbors.’ 

“ Saying which, and giving a blow to his ass, he started on 
his way, followed by his companions and their loaded camels ; 
not concealing by their loud talk and laughter, as they drew 
off, that they held my uncle’s earnestness in light esteem. 
After the civil encounter of the first meeting, which we had 
observed as we rode up, I had looked for a quite different inter- 
view ; but Ziba’s opinion was perhaps a just one, that they 
had hoped to drive some trade with us, and seeing no hope of 
that as the conversation was prolonged, but that we were 
quite another sort of travellers, they scrupled not to vent their 
vexation in the way they did. 

“ As they disappeared, Onias broke forth; ‘ A besotted and 
ignorant people! what hope is there of Judea? The one part 
are slaves to Rome, another part are slaves to riches, and 
another part are slaves to sin. Yet is the Lord as capable to 
turn the heart of this people, corrupt and stiff-necked as they 
are, as | the head of the beast I ride. One thing is not easy 
and another hard to him; one is not more easy than another ; 
nor one more hard than another. He can take up all Rome 
in the palm of his hand, and blow it into air, even as fine dust, 
and this great plain of the earth itself can he crumble into atoms 
by a word of his mouth, and it shall vanish forever. What to 
him, then, is Judea, and the hearts of all her people? Can he 
not turn them whithersoever he will, and is there any to hinder ? 
The end of time is come, even upon us; the days are fulfill- 
ed ; and that, which all who yet have hearts desire, shall come. 
This broad land which to-day lies cursed and barren, delivered 
over to the hands of strangers, may even tomorrow, if the Lord 
so will, (and ere long the word shall go forth,) sit beneath the 
shadow of her own king, and blossom as a garden of roses. 
Shall Pilate longer sit where David did? Shall this Roman 
Nebuchadnezzar from the other side of the Great Sea forever 
hold us in this worse than Babylonian bondage ?’ 

“These things, and more than these, did Onias pour forth, 
rather as if uttering what was passing through his mind, because 
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it would come to the lips, than as addressing me. Ziba was 
in great astonishment, and doubted whether he, who was so 
caught away from earth, were not himself possessed of a spirit 
of prophecy. He said, ‘that although he was but as one of 
the wicked, yet when he heard one speak, who seemed filled 
with a good spirit, he felt moved toward him, and could be ea- 
sily turned about by him as he would.’ ‘ 'The priests and elders,’ 
said he, ‘move me not, seeing that they read and speak as 
though their own hearts, gave not out what they said, but their 
lips only. So that if it appear that they themselves who 
know the law best, and are the priests of God, are not per- 
suaded of that which they declare, that it is true and excellent, 
how can they persuade me? I have ever seen that when 
I take a traveller through steep and rocky passages, full of 
windings and dangers, and reported to be beset by robbers, 
they ever have the faith which they behold in me. But I 
cannot believe the priest, because he believes not himself” I 
could not deny that he had reason on his side in some good 
measure, and that until the synagogue was reformed, he would 
find little motive to change his way of life; yet, I added, that 
surely all the synagogues were not alike,—nor all the rulers 
and priests; he ought not to make one stand for all ; doubtless, 
there were those, who were as pure as the law they taught; I 
had known such in Caesarea, and even in Rome. Ziba, how- 
ever, never had. He believed there were none such, and that 
their hypocrisies had succeeded in blinding me. So have I 
found this poor man, even as I have found many in Rome, 
having much good in his heart, and many desires of what is 
better, yet in truth believing in nothing, and trusting none by 
reason of the deceits and vices which he had seen to be prac- 
tised by those who have been the ministers of religion. Good 
men will ever make good men. And even in the precincts, my 
mother, of the idol temples of Rome, have I seen virtue to grow 
up and flourish, and all good habits and customs prevail among 
the worshippers, not, as | believe, because there was any force 
in the faith they had or thought they had in their gods, nor be- 
cause they themselves thought there was, but only because they 
beheld sincerity, goodness, and simplicity in the lives of the 
priests, who urged such virtues upon them. Ifa priesthood is 
pure, the faith of the people will be stable ; the reality which 
their own hearts tell them religion is, will not be contradicted 
by what they see in the characters of those who profess to know 
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and believe more than themselves. But so soon as the wor- 
shipper suspects the sincerity or the virtue of the man, who 
makes it his-business to teach virtue and the law of faith, then 
it seems to him the foundations on which he had been standing 
are taken away from under his feet, and all is shadows and 
darkness and doubt. What has it been, — why should I for- 
bear to utter the truth, — but thy- virtues, my mother, which 
have preserved some faint light of faith in my soul. Long 
before I could declare the reasons why it was so, I felt that the 
worship of our synagogue was day by day uprooting the early 
religion, which, by thy care, had been planted in my heart. I 
used to tell you of my thoughts, and how it was because of what 
I knew or believed to be true of that Priest Zadok, that I 
felt my youthful reverence for holy things to decline and die 
within me, and how it was because of what I saw and heard 
of the divine virtues of the venerable Saturninus, that I was 
almost persuaded to become a worshipper in the temple of 
Jupiter. They who gathered round that excellent old man, 
and listened to his maxims, but more than all, were daily wit- 
nesses of the manner of his life, felt that there was nothing so 
worthy and real as what they saw in him, and they strove to 
become like him. ‘This was true faith. I heard and admired 
with them as often as I could elude thy watchful eye, and it 
was only thy image ever rising before me, that saved me from 
throwing myself into the arms of an abhorred idolatry. For, I 
said, if it is not what Saturninus believes of his Jupiter, that draws 
me toward his temple, and 1 scarce know what he believes — [ 
am persuaded, moreover, that whatever it is, it is a miserable 
superstition — but simply the divine beauty of his spirit and life, 
why for that should I esteem his religion more than my own? 
Shall the virtues of Saturninus, the Pagan, weigh with me 
more than those of Naomi the Jewess? Are they either more 
in number, or more god-like? If the virtues of the Pagan bind 
the youth who hear him to his faith, shall not the virtues of 
Naomi bind her son to his? So that often as for reasons, 
which thou knowest well, | was tempted to renounce the re- 
ligion of my father, and all belief, of every kind and name, it 
was still my unwavering faith in the reality of virtue, as seen 
embodied in my mother, that held me back, and taught me 
patience and humility. 1 waited; and distrusting my power, 
at so young an age, to determine questions so weighty and 
difficult, resolved to believe in virtue if in nothing else, because 
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I saw in thee that it was a something as stable and real as the 
earth itself, and beautiful as the light. 

‘Our road, since we left the inn of Jael, had run through a 
country with a surface gently flowing like the summer waves 
of the sea, rising and falling, but never r with abruptness, save that 
on our left at this point of our journey there rose a steep and 
lofty hill. Soon leaving that, the prospect before and around 
_ us was wholly that-of an extensive plain, crowded with villa- 
ges, covered with an abundant vegetation, and giving tokens in 
the richness of the soil, and universal verdure, of our approach 
to the Jordan. As occasionally we emerged from the deep and 
grateful shades, which were cast over our road by the heavy- 
leafed and lofty trees of these warmer regions, and gained a 
slight elevation, we could see the waters of the river here and 
there gleaming through the foliage. Next, Enon rose before 
us, standing not far from its banks, on the hither side, and Onias 
having affairs to despatch in that place, we made towards it, 
although, as you will- perceive by the marks which I have set 
down of our journey, it lies far out of ‘a direct course from the 
hills of Samaria to Beth-Harem. It was necessary that Onias 
should tarry there a space, and besides, as he assured me, al- 
though coming by the ford of Enon would extend the line of 
our travel, yet should we be abundantly repaid by the greater 
pleasantness of the road, especially by that part of it, which, 
between Enon and Beth-Harem, lay on the bank of the river, 
and on its eastern side. 

“ After parting from the three merchants of Philadelphia, the 
day being then far advanced, we had met abundance of travel- 
lers, both such as belon ged to these regions and such as had come 
from different parts of Perea and Arabia. Of many had we 
made the same inquiries as of the merchants, and from all ob- 
tained what established the truth of the rumor which had first 
met us at Thebez — that a stranger from the south country had 
appeared on the Jordan and in the districts on either side, about 
whom the people were greatly stirred, but concerning whom they 
did not seem to have learned anything from which much could 
be gleaned as to his real character and purpose. ‘The expec- 
tations of the whole nation being toward the appearance of him 
whom they believe to have been promised, they readily behold in 
any remarkable qualities of an individual some of the features 
which they expect to distinguish that great personage, and so easily 
deceive themselves. What we desire to see, we are apt to think we 
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see. So that although in this John from Hebron, there be in 
truth none of the signs which should announce the Messiah, all 
are wondering within themselves, and to one another, whether 
it may not be he. At Enon, while Onias was prosecuting his 
business with those whom he wished to see, we still continued 
to ask the same questions of all, as on the road, but without 
arriving at any knowledge that was much more distinct ; and 
what we heard from one often was at variance with what we 
heard from another ; and this notwithstanding John had already 
been on the Jordan near the place, accompanied by some who 
had joined him as followers ; so difficult is it where the expec- 
tations are of a certain character, to make up our judgments 
according to the real appearances before us, rather than in 
agreement with what exists only in our own minds. 

“When Onias had ended what he desired to accomplish in 
Enon, we set forth towards the Jordan which now lay but a 
few furlongs from the town. I approached with curiosity and 
delight this stream of which the name and history had been so 
long familiar. I well remembered how as the feet of the Priests 
who bore the ark touched its brim, the waters dried up, and 
after they had passed over, the multitudes of Israel followed in 
safety, notwithstanding it was the time of harvest and the Jordan 
overflowed all his banks — a miracle which for its greatness is like 
those wrought in Egypt, and which together show so evidently 
that God manifested himself in those days to such, and for such 
things, as he deemed worthy. At this time of the year we 
found the river deprived of more than half its waters by reason 
of the drought ; and so, although it seemed broad, broader | in 
truth than I had looked to find it, yet did it also’ appear much 
more shallow, seeing that I had overlooked the fact that, like 
all rivers which take their rise among mountains, and which are 
not remote, it is subject to great inequalities, being at one time 
swollen to twice its common size, when the snows melt and the 
early rains descend ; and then during the great heats of summer 
being diminished in like proportion below its ordinary size. ‘The 
banks were thickly grown over with every kind of shrub and 
tree, here and there overhanging the waters, then retreating and 
leaving an open space of clear grassy slope. ‘The gaudy flow- 
ers too of this climate were everywhere glittering in the sunlight, 
or, as it were, themselves sending out rays of light as they grew 
in some of the deep shadows of the trees. Birds too—now 
indeed silent through the heat of the day —but of hues like 
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flame glanced hither and thither amongst the branches of the 
willow or the broad terebinth. And up and down on either side 
of the stream were companies of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring cities and villages, reposing in the shade, or watching 
their: children as they pursued the shining insects that darted 
through the air, or venturing into the Jordan sported in its swift 
running waters.. ‘The scene on either side of the stream and 
both up and down as it wound its way along, was very beauti- 
ful both to the eye and the mind ; and as we slowly made our 
way to the water there where the ford was, we could not re- 
fuse, so inviting was all around and not least the cool waves 
running below, to linger and pause frequently as we went over, 
each confessing that if we sought to indulge our humor it would 
be to remain just there where we were through the heat of the 
day. But as such pleasures must have an end we presently 
reached the further side of the river and pursued our way on 
the Eastern bank down toward Beth-Harem. 

«« Now,’ exclaimed Onias as we left the waters of the river 
and ascended the opposite bank, ‘ are we within the Dominions 
of Herod, who is in part at least a Hebrew; but whether a 
Jew but in part or not, it is he who should now be king of Judea. 
Philip is not he. He is too much the lover of peace for such 
times as are to unfold. Herod was born for them.’ 

“* Yet even Herod,’ said I, ‘is subject to Rome. It mat- 
ters little who is king of the Jews so long as he holds of the Ro- 
mans, not of us, or of God.’ 

“ ¢ As the eye judges, Herod is truly subject to Rome,’ re- 
Se Onias. ‘ But there are those who serve and yet govern. 

s Tiberius, or Sejanus truly Emperor? ‘There are those who 
appear indeed to be among the low and humble, who yet, by 
reason of the soul that reigns within, are higher than monarchs. 
Some though there be a crown of universal dominion on their 
heads, are yet as nothing —nay as dirt — in comparison of him 
on whom the glory of the Lord rests. Tiberius is to-day 
the absolute lord of the universe, but. another may be more 
than that to-morrow, and before whom that great Emperor 
shall humble himself as a slave. Hast thou faith, Julian, in 
the prophets ?’ 

“] said that I had been duly instructed in them by the piety — 
of my mother, and that I doubted not they were moved of 
God. 
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“*Of whose kingdom then speaks the prophet when he says 
that his kingdom shall be everlasting — without end ?’ 

“<T suppose I should answer, of the Messiah ; but I pretend 
not to know with exactness the sense of the prophets. I am 
but a learner in my own religion.’ 

“ « Nevertheless,’ said my uncle, ‘ thou hast answered well. 
Doubtless it is said of the Messiah. His kingdom shall be 
from sea to sea. Now, even now, is the time it were come. 
But if God’s Kingdom come now and be universal, that of 
Rome shall be swallowed up and lost as a drop of water in the 
sea. May this thy kingdom speedily come, O Lord, and thy 
servant behold its glory.’ 

“My uncle as he uttered this ejaculation fell into his musing 
frame from which it was a long time ere he showed any dispo- 
sition to return and resume his discourse with me, which indeed 
gives me not much light from his refraining, as it were, to say 
all that is in his thought. He does little more at any time than 
approach the borders of somewhat that lies in his mind, never 
fairly laying open the regions about which he excites your curi- 
ositity. I presently, however, asked him of Herod of whom 
we had just spoken and of whom I knew little, and of a brother 
of his who held some small government under Rome in the 
Eastern part of Judea.’ ‘Herod,’ he replied, ‘about whom 
you inquire is the oldest living son of the great Herod, and often 
known under the name of Antipas, is one well able to reign 
over a larger dominion than that which he possesses, which is 
indeed but a pitiful rood of earth, if one compares the territory 
with Rome or with what he is fit to govern.. He is of all the 
sons of Herod the Great of the nearest approach to his father, in 
respect to the vigor of his mind and all qualities that go to 
make a monarch worthy of his name and empire. Especially 
does he possess that far and deep seeing eye that penetrates the 
purposes and minds of other men, and knows how to lead them, 
and cause them to work his will, whether or not they themselves 
would choose to do so. He amazes by the sagacity and sub- 
tlety of his devices. For while you have deemed him to have 
been engaged in one enterprise, or compassing one object, sud- 
denly it appears that he had a quite different end in view, and 
those who look on can only admire at a power which they can- 
not comprehend or measure.- A great destiny awaits him. 
The central sun of Rome may yet grow dim before what is 
now the feeble glimmering star of Gallilee. More surely and 
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sooner might we look for such issue, could he work according to 
his. will with his brother who governs as tetrach in Trachonitis 
—Philip. But in him we find none of the signs of true 
greatness. He is a Jew indeed ; but a Jew with none of the 
ambition of the Jew. It is enough for him to govern his little 
kingdom in peace, administering justice among lis subjects, en- 
larging the borders of their prosperity, and paying duly and with- 
outany signs of discontent his subsidies to Rome — the proof and 
the badge of slavery. Though mild and gentle among his 
people, he is yet obstinate, and intractable to the will of his 
brother, who hath hitherto failed, with all his skill, to pour into 
him a portion of his own spirit, and wake to life a soul dead to 
his own honor and the greatness of his country. Were another 
Antipas in the seat of Philip, another day would soon arise 
upon unhappy Israel. Yet though to the eye of man moun- 
tains of destruction intervene, all is easy and the way smooth 
to the power of the God of Abraham. A reed from the banks 
of Jordan in his hand shall break in pieces the earth. And by 
one as well as by two, or a multitude, can he confound the 
counsels of princes, and bring them and all their greatness to 
nought. What was the rosy-cheeked David, the little son of 
Jesse, with his sling and stones, to the giant of the Philistines 
with his sword like a weaver’s beam? ‘Truly in himself he was 
as a lamb before a lion Jean with hunger. But seeing Jehovah 
was in the arm and sling of the boy, of what avail were the 
sword and strong armor of Goliath? It matters not neither 
how nor where Philip bestows himself, nor whether he gives or 
withholds. Himself, not Judea, will be the loser. So too 
touching him who dwells in Jerusalem, Herod-Philip, the affairs 
of the world can proceed without him, even though he should 
refuse to his brother the little power, which, by reason of his 
descent alone, he holds over the populace of the capital. 
Nevertheless, what he might refuse, might be won through 
another.’ 

“¢ You mean,’ I said, ‘ his wife.’ For I had heard of her 
through Philip and Anna in Cesarea. 

«« Yes,’ replied Onias. ‘I speak of her, the daughter of 
Aristobulus, in whom lives all the greatness of the great Herod. 
Had the providence of God made her a son instead of a daugh- 
ter, the world had now been full of her fame. Even as a wo- 
man much might be achieved, but what can a lioness do yoked 
toa mule? She must first break away from the unequal bonds 
that yet hold her. ‘Thou hast not seen Herodias, Julian? ’ 
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«7 have never been in Jerusalem,’ I replied. 

««¢ But she is often in Caesarea, and was there, as I have 
heard, at the games of Herod ; was it not so?’ 

«She was looked for, as was also her daughter, with great 
expectation,’ I replied, ‘ but they came not.’ 

*« ¢ Doubtless,’ answered Onias, ‘ her husband had intelligence 
of the expected tumult, and so forbore to put himself where his 
presence might have been taken amiss by Pilate. Yet I mar- 
vel why Herodias went not ; since it is no less than the very 
life of her life to oppose her proud and lofty beauty to the 
milder charms of Procla, and so divide, at least, if not bear away 
with triumph, the praises of the theatre. Mayhap, however, 
Antipas was in Jerusalem.’ 

‘These things I set down, my mother, as answering the 
questions you have asked concerning this family. As I learn 
more from thy close and reluctant brother, more will I deliver. 

“We were now far on our way to Beth-Harem, and ere the 
sun should leave us, we should easily reach it. I was truly 
desirous to arrive, as with my common impatience I had become 
weary of my long communion with Onias, relieved only at 
times by a little jesting with Ziba, and not less with the same- 
ness of verdant beauty, which stretched all along on either bank 
of the Jordan. Yet was it I believe still more than these, a 
desire to behold the residence of Onias, and the fair Judith, 
that occasioned my dissatisfaction, and some complaints, | fear, 
of the slow progress we made. Much had been told me of 
the estates of Onias by Philip; but more- by Anna of Ju- 
dith, his daughter, ‘ who,’ she would say, ‘ is the bright star of 
Beth-Harem, and of all that region, and in her light you, Ju- 
lian, will forget this little dark shadow in Cesarea ; but then, 
what is that tome? I am content it should be so, while I can 
have the love and friendship of Philip.’ Alas! my mother, 
that a light like that of Anna should have been so early 
quenched! To her, and her brother, do my thoughts con- 
tinually turn back, whenever the novelty or beauty of some 

resent object does not take me away from myself. If 

hilip was rash and over-confident, he was, nevertheless, 
brave, and a willing sacrifice for the freedom of his country. 
No thought of his own glory, I believe, ever had a mo- 
ment’s existence in his mind; it was rage at the oppression of 
Judea, and a thirst of revenge that drove him on, and which 
swayed him so as to blind him to the obstructions, which, moun- 
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tain-high, lay between him and the attainment of his end, nor 
only that, but which made his ruin and death as certain as his 
attempt. ‘Though I could never approve as wise the measures 
which he pursued, and think it was only passion and the spirit 
of revenge, that could justify them, — which truly justified all 
that he did, and would have justified all he could have done, or 
devised ; yet do I abhor the wanton tyranny, which drove him 
to his rebellion, and wait with impatience for the day that shall 
witness a just retaliation. And this the more, as the form of 
Anna rises before me as at the moment I last beheld her, trans- 
fixed by a Roman javelin, — that child of truth and nature, 
who loved her country and her faith as Roman never did, but 
who loved her brother more, and concealed it not, but would 
confess that though her reason sometimes doubted him, or re- 
belled, her heart was ever stronger than her reason, and made 
her the very counterpart of himself. Certain I am, so do I now 
think, that no other will ever again so possess my soul as Anna ; 
yet had she lived, who could have so much as shared a portion 
of that love, which was no longer hers to give, but was all her 
brother’s ? Anna dead, is to me, perhaps, as much as Anna 
living, ever could have been. 

‘«« As thoughts and remembrances like these arose in my mind 
on the way, I hardly wished to see Beth-Harem. I would rather 
dwell among the dead than the living. I cared neither for 
Onias, nor Judith. But they quickly gave way again to others, 
and I was ready to press my uncle to make more speed. Ata 
moment when I was in this latter mood, thy brother said ; 
‘ Behold, there are the walls of Beth-Harem! We must now for 
a space part from the river and turn our faces toward the hills.’ 

“The sun was not far from his setting, and was pouring over 
the land a whole flood of yellow light, as we thus left the river 
and moved on among the more broken and uneven lands which 
lay toward the East. When we had continued not long in the 
midst of such scenes, passing among the rich fields of the hus- 
bandman with their simple dwellings half-hidden by overhang- 
ing vines, or buried beneath fruit-trees, we at length entered 
upon lands, which, by the manner in which they were culti- 
vated, and their great extent, showed that we were approaching 
the dwellings of some of the richer proprietors of the soil. Soon, 
upon emerging from a grove, through which our way had wound 
along, we came upon open, level grounds, covered with vine- 
yards, olive-orchards, fields of grain, and wide-spreading pas- 
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tures, in the centre of which upon a gentle elevation. stood 
ranges of low but extensive buildings, which I needed not 
my uncle’s exclamations to assure me were the dwelling of 
Onias. A few lofty palms, and a single terebinth of a great 
size were the only trees immediately near it, as, except that for 
a considerable space in every direction there stretched out a 
smooth and verdant floor of turf, the grounds on all sides were 
usefully devoted to gardens and vineyards. Over and beyond 
the fields and buildings of the ‘ prince of these regions,’ were 
visible the walls and towers of Beth-Harem, giving me to see 
that while it was not a place of,the largest size, neither was it 
insignificant either for its extent, or the structures, whose outlines 
could be distinctly discerned, gilded as they now were with the 
last warm rays of the declining sun. Quickening our pace, we 
soon threaded the winding way which led from the public road 
to the house. As we rapidly approached, Judith, followed by 
her maids, hastened to meet us. Onias, springing from his 
horse, tenderly embraced and kissed her, asking a thousand 
questions of her welfare, and of that of all the household. ‘Then, 
turning to me, he said, ‘and here is thy half-gentile cousin of 
Rome, with his gentile name, Julian, the son of Naomi; 
he is now thy charge. Let him have no reason to say, 
that the barns and store-houses of Onias refused to open 
for him their best treasures.’ ‘For his mother’s sake, and his 
own,’ replied the daughter, ‘he is welcome; his Roman name 
shall not deprive him of Jewish hospitality.’ Onias then lead- 
ing the way, we entered the house. 

«The refreshment of the bath, in which, and in other forms 
of washing, the Jews of Palestine indulge yet more than we of 
Rome, soon restored me to myself after the heat and fatigue of 
our long journey. ‘The household of Onias I soon found to be 
numerous; composed, however, not of his own descendants, — 
as Judith is his only child, — but of members of our large fam- 
ily from every part of the world, where he gathers round him, 
even as a patriarch of old, exercising over them a sort of lower 
providence. When we had eaten, we ascended to the spa- 
cious roof, to pass the evening hours. A broad tent was here 
spread to defend from the dews which at this time of the year 
begin to fall, and from the cool breezes which sometimes spring 
up in the night, even after the day has been oppressive through 
its heat. Here we either sat and conversed, or else walking 
about, I learned from the mouth of Judith the names and di- 
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rections of the principal objects in the scene, being lighted up 
by a brighter moon than it is ever our fortune to behold in 
‘Rome. 

“Qnias seemed little disposed to join our discourse, yet, 
whatever was his preference for a close communion with him- 
self alone, he never refused to lend his ear when Judith spoke. 
We had been talking of Rome, Czsarea, Philip and Anna, of Pi- 
' late and Herod, to all which Onias had given but little attention, 
when Judith turned to him, and said ; 

“<T hope, father, that now these long expeditions will cease ; 
orif they must still be undertaken, that you will be persuaded to 
send our new cousin in thy stead, who has not as yet seen that 
region. But what of so great moment can a vine-dresser, here 
on the banks of the Jordan, have to do with princes?’ 

“<« My daughter,’ replied Onias, ‘ seek not toknow what may 
not be revealed ; at least, not as yet, nor to woman’s ears. Let 
this suffice thee, — that the vine-dresser of Beth-Harem is not 
leagued with princes for any end which his daughter could not 
approve, or Jehovah smile upon.’ 

“ Judith, who had evidently spoken in a sportful manner, 
seemed grieved by the grave reply of her father, and hastened 
to say, that she doubted not her father ; yet, could she not but 
apprehend possible evil, when he was departing so far from his 
wonted manner of life, and binding himself to associates so 
different from his former ones, as Herod of Galilee. 

‘‘Onias rose and walked to and fro upon the roof. 

“Presently he asked if any had been impatient to see him 
while absent. Judith replied, none,save a messenger from Ma- 
cherus. Had he brought letters? asked Onias. No; his 
communication must be with Onias himself. 

“ He, then, kissing his daughter, and commending her to her 
bed, and me to early repose after the toil of our journey, de- 
scended to his apartment ; we following him, and resorting also 
to ours. ” 
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Art. 1X.— Voices of The Night. By Henry Waps- 


wortH LonereLLow. Cambridge: 1839. 


Tene is a period in the life of most men, when they are 
addicted, with more or less earnestness, to what is called woo- 
ing the muse. In our condition of society, this task is common- 
ly begun and ended in about the same space of time, that is 
alloted to wooing of a less ethereal kind; or, in general, be- 
tween the age of sixteen and the important period of twenty- 
one. Then, it is admitted to be necessary for the temporary 
bard to lay aside such vanities, and stretch to his oar on the 
perilous voyage before him. Strange thoughts, we imagine, 
must occasionally spring up in the mind of the veteran lawyer 
or the prosperous merchant of threescore, when either, in a 
moment of leisure from the importunate claims of invoices or 
briefs, accidentally lays his hand on one of the desperately ar- 
dent outpourings of his youthful inspiration ; into the feelings of 
which neither could now more easily enter, than he could inter. 
pret the characters on the Dighton Rock. Poetry has as little 
chance to be heard amidst these stern realities of life, as a 
whisper in the din of a cotton factory. But there is, neverthe- 
less, here and there an individual, very happily born or circum- 
stanced, in whom the fire continues to burn, after its first wild 
blaze has gone down ; and of this fortunate class, and high in 
its scale, is Mr. Longfellow. He has been for some years very 
favorably known to the public, not by any poetical work of 
great extent or labor; but by productions of taste and talent, 
indicating little ambition for display, but rich with all the prom- 
ise which a delicate observation of nature, polished versification, 
and pure and elevated thought can give. 

Apart from the merits which most commonly attract atten- 
tion, one of the characteristics of the poetry of Mr. Longfellow, 
is its tone of sincerity and manliness. Some may regard this as 
faint praise ; but if the end of the art be to improve and elevate 

as well as please, it should surely be regarded as the greatest 
praise of all. When it was said of old, that only a good man 
could be an orator, it was doubtless meant, that as the mouth 
speaketh out of the abundance of the heart, all noble sentiments 
must fall powerless from the lips of the unprincipled and base ; 
not simply because the audience would be struck with the dif- 
ference between an elevated thought and the character of him 
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who uttered it, but because he could not utter it with the warm, 
glowing, manly confidence of truth. - Let any one reflect to 
what extent the opposite quality has prevailed of late, and he 
will be satisfied that we do not overvalue this sincerity, in call- 
ing it one of the brightest jewels in the diadem of a distinguished 
writer. Young men, whose knowledge of life is scarcely equal 
to that which an India merchant has of the interior of China, 
put on the beautiful garments of rhyme, and harangue with the 
majesty of King Solomon, on the vanity of earthly things ; 
there is a desperate calmness on their brow, but all within is 
weariness and sorrow ; their young affections have all run to 
waste ; they have no longer any sympathies with the living 
herd around them, and are doomed to wander during the re- 
mainder of their pilgrimage, in solitary sadness. Young ladies 
are struck with awe at this dark and alarming experience of 
nineteen, and wonder at the genius that sets it forth so solemnly 
and so well. . They, too, have their no less sad experiences ; 
their literary effusions are very apt to be tinctured by a deep 
and tender melancholy, which might befit an anchorite, “ wear- 
ing out life’s evening gray” in pensive solitude. Presently, 
however, the despised world summons them to the discharge of 
its stern duties, and the voice of poetic wailing is soon as still 
as the notes of the piano-forte a few years after marriage. Like 
the accomplishments of modern education, the poetical garment 
is thrown aside as a parade dress, by no means suited to the 
fatigue duty of life. ‘The error of all this is, that it is wholly 
unnatural ; it is as if Aladdin, on entering the cavern of gold 
and jewels, should lament its want of brilliancy, or the traveller 
complain of barrenness in the rich and bending harvests be- 
tween Beersheba and Dan. But it is not without the authority 
and example of one, whose genius was of a cast, that required 
no such aid to make it shine gloriously among the lights of the 
world. Lord Byron was, like Hamlet, the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form ; but, in his poetical character, the want of 
sincerity and manliness was his too easily besetting sin; and 
while the fancy painted him as a man of deep and awful mys- 
tery, he was, peradventure, boxing, or drinking from a skull 
with his riotous companions at Newstead, idling with Captain 
Medwin, or playing with the tangles of Nezra’s hair in Italy. 
To the valet de chambre, it is nearly as hard to be a poet as a 
hero. We now see that this man of melancholy, filled with 
utter contempt of the world and all that is therein, was nearly 
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as anxious as the well known African potentate to learn what 
was said of him in England. Very different were the feelings 
with which he, and another, whose sufferings were never meant 
for show, looked at the great Babel through the loop-hole of 
retreat. From the one, the young can learn no generous pur- 
pose, no spirit for the stern battle with evil, nothing of that high 
and holy enthusiasm, which forgets self, and lifts the soul above 
all low ambition, and all sordid things; but is rather filled with 
shame and sorrow, that a being, with powers like those of an- 
gels, should employ them for any purpose but that for which 
they were given by their author. Cowper’s poetry, on the 
other hand, was the living portrait of his own heart; as lofty 
and inspiring, as it was earnest and sincere ; its elevation was 
the consequence of its unaffected truth. We trust that this 
quality will become more fashionable than it has been ; poets will 
certainly do well to cultivate it, if it can animate them with the 
same spirit that breathes through these lines of Mr. Long- 
fellow. 


“A PSALM OF LIFE. 


‘< What the heart of the young man said to the Psalmist. 


‘** Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


** Life is real! life is earnest ; 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


** Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


** Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


** In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
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Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife. 


‘** Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant, 

Let the dead past bury its dead! 
Act, act in the living Present! 

Heart within and God o’erhead ! 


*‘ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time ; 


** Footsteps, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


‘* Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 


It would not be easy to find a “strain in a higher mood” 
than this; it is equally admirable for its simplicity, manly fer- 
vor, dignity, and truth. ‘The young man can ask no nobler 
hymn of battle, with which to march, like the soldier of an- 
tiquity, into the momentous conflict which awaits him, when 
the calm enjoyments of early life are over, and his years of 
labor, anxiety, suffering, perhaps of victory, begin. 

The same spirit reigns throughout the work ; not only is 
there nothing in it at variance with true sentiments, but, in the 
later pieces particularly, those sentiments are expressed with a 
force and beauty, which go directly to the heart. Even the 
negative praise of being harmless is not in our day so com- 
mon, as to make it wholly without value; but the author evi- 
dently feels, and without this feeling there is no real inspiration, 
that the son of the morning, fallen from heaven, is no unmeet 
emblem of poetry, when she condescends to mingle with what 
is low and sensual; to “ set her odorous chaplet of sweet sum- 
mer buds” on the icy crown of winter; to sing the songs of 
the Temple in a strange land. He feels, moreover, that even 
the neutral ground is no soil for her; that her trumpet is to 
send forth no uncertain sound ; and that, the instant she sepa- 
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rates herself from an alliance with virtue, she becomes unfaith- 
ful to the most momentous trust, which has been confided by 
Providence to the sons of men. 

The remarks we have already made are certainly not de- 
signed to indicate surprise, that a writer of taste and feeling 
should be free from faults like these; but when it is remem- 
bered to what extent they have been sanctioned of late by the 
public approbation, or at least, by the absence of public cen- 
sure, we may be pardoned if we dwell with gratification on 
such works, as present an example of very opposite qualities. 

The larger portion of this volume is occupied by the author’s 
earlier writings, now for the first time collected, and by transla- 
tions, principally from the Spanish. His version of the “ Coplas 
di Manrique” has been often noticed with high and merited 
praise ; but there are others, which we regard as equally 
happy, and which remind us strongly of Bryant’s “ Blessed, 
yet sinful one, and broken-hearted” ; one of the most beautiful 
it has been our fortune to meet. ‘This power of transfusing 
the spirit of another language into ours, though, even when 
most successfully displayed, inferior to that of original creation, 
requires some higher qualities than the mere art of reproducing 
the same thoughts in graceful rhyme; yet the highest glory of 
the translator falls very far short of that which is due to him, 
in whom the fire of inspiration is not borrowed from another’s 
altar. We have already observed of the other earlier poems, 
that they were full of promise ; but the opening of the spring 
gave no assurance of so fortunate a summer. . The later pieces, 
entitled “ Voices of the Night,” of which the lines already 
quoted are one, abound in elevated thoughts, and true poetical 
feeling ; the expression is in general glowing and felicitous, 
though occasionally liable to the charge of quaintness ; nor are 
we quite certain, that the allusions to the death-scene of Lear, 
in the “ Midnight Mass for the Dying Year,” however striking 
and ingenious, are consistent with perfect taste. It is, never- 
theless, a proud testimony of Shakspeare’s genius, that the 
comparison of one of the mighty changes in the aspect of 
nature, with that of the infirm, wronged old king, when his 
accumulated sorrows are closing in the welcome relief of death, 
betrays no want of nature or of dignity. 

We are reluctant to take leave of this work, without offering 
our readers another example, to confirm the opinion we have 
undertaken to express. 
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“FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 


** When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight ; 






** Bre the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like shadows grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitfulsfire-light 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 






‘** Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more ; 







‘“‘ He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, — 
By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 






* They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, — 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, — 
Spake with us on earth no more! 






‘‘ And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 








‘*¢ With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 






‘¢ And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 







** Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 
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Crania Americana. 


** QO, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died!” 





Art. X.— Crania Americana; or, a Comparative: View 
of the Skulls of Various Aboriginal Nations of North and 
South America. To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Varieties of the Human Species. Illustrated by seventy- 
eight Plates and a colored Map. By Samvent Groree Mor- 
ton, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in the Medical Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania College, at Philadelphia ; Member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia; of the 
American Philosophical Society ; of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania; of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
&c. &c. ~ Philadelphia: J. Dobson, Chesnut-Street. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1839. 


Tue title of this book is rather too long for our taste; but 
we have thought it should be all copied out. It is, perhaps, 
sufficiently explanatory of the object of the author. ‘This, ac- 
cording to his own exposition, has been to give accurate deline- 
ations of the crania of more than forty Indian nations. Peru- 
vian, Brazilian, and Mexican, particularly, an extended series 
of North American, from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, 
and from Florida to the region of the Polar tribes. Especial 
attention has also been given to the singular distortions of the 
skull, caused. by mechanical contrivances in use among various 
nations, Peruvians, Charibs, Natchez, and the tribes inhabiting 
the Oregon territory. ‘The author states that his materials in 
this department are ample, and have enabled him to give a full 
exposition of a subject which was long involved in doubt and 
controversy. Particular attention has been bestowed on the 
crania from the mounds of this country, which have been com- 
pared with similar relics derived both from ancient and modern 
tribes, in order to examine, by the evidence of osteological 
facts, whether the American aborigines of all epochs have be- 
longed to one race, or to a plurality of races. Wecannot enter 
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into Mr. Morton’s details. Wecan do no more than to state 
summarily the leading propositions which it is thought the facts 
contained in the volume tend to sustain. ‘The author main- 
tains, then, Ist. That the American race differs essentially 
from all others, not excepting the Mongolian; nor, he says, do 
the feeble analogies of language, and the more obvious ones in 
civil and religious institutions and the arts, denote anything be- 
yond casual or colonial communication with the Asiatic na- 
tions ; and even these analogies may, perhaps, be accounted 
for, as Humboldt has suggested, in the mere coincidence arising 
from similar wants and impulses in nations inhabiting similar 
latitudes; 2d. That the American nations, excepting the 
Polar tribes, are of one race and one species, but of two great 
families, which resemble each other in physical, but differ in 
intellectual character ; 3d. That the cranial remains discover- 
ed in the mounds, from Peru to Wisconsin, belong to the 
same race, and probably to the Toltecan family. ‘Thus much 
for a brief outline of the work, which, it will be seen, is 
eminently spirited and liberal. In the filling up, too, we 
find rich masses of scholar-like, philosophical, and scientific 
matter, as well as of what belongs.rather to the curtous. ‘This 
last word lacks authentication ; we must borrow from Mr. Mor- 
ton enough at least to show what we mean by it. And here is his 
account, for example, of the internal capacity and measurement 
of the skulls in his own collection, and of the results of that 
investigation. 'The skulls of idiots and of persons under age 
were of course rejected. 





No. Mean internal | Largest in | Smallest in 
RACES. of Skulls. capacity in the series. | the series. 
cubic inches. 

















Caucasian 52 87 109 715 
Mongolian 10 83 93 69 
Malay 18 18 89 64 
American 147 82 100 60 
Ethiopian 29 78 94 65 





Of these anatomical measurements, we are told that, Ist. The 
Caucasians were, with a single exception, derived from the 
lowest and least educated class of society. As to the Hin- 
doos, only three of them are admitted in the whole number, 
because, it is said, the skulls of these people are probably 
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smaller than those of any other existing nation. Seventeen 
Hindoo heads, for example, giving a mean of but seventy-five 
cubic inches. ‘The three received into the table are taken at 
that average. Becoming a little more specific, the number of 
individuals of each nation, as far as ascertained, stands thus; 


Anglo-Americans : 
Germans, Swiss, and Dutch 
Celtic, Irish, and Scots 

English R 

Geranché (Lybian ) 

Spanish : ‘ 

Hindoo ; 
Europeans, nations not ascertained 


% | BB co EAI D 


2d. The Mongolians measured consist of Chinese and Es- 
quimaux ; and the author considers it worthy of remark, that 
three of the latter give a mean of eighty-six cubic inches, while 
seven Chinese give but eighty-two. 

3d. The Malays embrace Malays proper and Polynesians, 
thirteen of the former, and five of the latter; and the mean of 
each presents but a fractional difference from the mean of all. 

Ath. The Ethiopians were all unmixed negroes, and nine 
of them native Africans. For these Mr. Morton makes his 
acknowledgments to Dr. McDowell, a gentleman whom our 
readers may remember as formerly attached to the colony of 
Liberia. 

5th. Respecting the American race, the Doctor says he has 
nothing to add, excepting the “‘striking fact,” that of all the 
American nations the Peruvians had the smallest heads, while 
those of the Mexicans were something larger, and those of the 
barbarous tribes the largest of all. 

The description we have given of this volume, comparatively 
meagre as it is, goes far, we think, to sustain the praise we have 
bestowed on it. In its scientific and literary character, indeed, 
as we hinted before, nothing like adequate justice can be ren- 
dered it here; but a word. may well be added regarding the 
character it discloses in the author himself. In this respect, 
it may be remembered among the “ Curiosities of Literature ; ” 
and if an American counterpart to that curious composition 
could ever be “got up” by an American, — as we hope one 
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may in due time,— surely Dr. Morton, independently of his 
claims and fame as a general savan, or a writer, will deserve to 
have his volume placed among the foremost of the list, for 
the morale it discovers. ‘This book, the reader should under- 
stand, is, typographically speaking, one of the most magnificent 
the country has produced. It stands in the same class (as 
not a great many works south of New-England, in our opin- 
ion, do) with the beautiful London ‘editions of Homer, and 
Shakspeare, and Spenser, and Burke, (all by one firm,) and 
many other issues, American and foreign, sent forth to the 
world by the publishers of this city, by the aid of a fine 
establishment at Cambridge, —the “ American Aldine,” it 
has been called — and of other presses and persons, who need 
not be specified here.* Such a production of art is Mr. Mor- 
ton’s ; and while its pages are the richest imperial folio, there are 
something near a thousand of them in number, including about 
eighty of the most splendidly finished colored lithographs of 
skulls and busts, and other matters of the kind, which American 
art has yet had occasion to boast of. 

Mr. Morton’s work, we say emphatically, for we understand 
he has prepared and published it wholly on his private account, 
though not at all distinguished in society, so far as we know, as 
an affluent man. Of course, he has had all sorts of difficulty to 
encounter. We need not allude now to the trials, implied in 
the Doctor’s personal situation, for the mere scholarship and 
study which the treatise displays. Every scholar, every stu- 
dent at least, will at once appreciate these. Indeed, the most 








* We cannot forbear paying a passing compliment, however, to 
a work which has fallen under our eye since writing the above, 
and now, we rejoice to say, happily completed, for it is one of national 
value.’ We mean Mr. Sparks’s edition of Franklin, published by Hil- 
liard, Gray & Co. Hereafter we must endeavor to treat it at large, as 
it merits. We agree witha ee ae in considering the circum- 
stance of such a work being at length achieved, and making its a 
ance, in palpable evidence of the fact, as too signal an event in our little 
world of letters to pass wholly unobserved. Considering his subject, the 
range which the author and editor has taken, the material he drew from 
and wrought up, and finally the ability and fidelity with his long estab- 
lished character, is a guaranty that it must have been executed, we 
may safely say, that a monument has been here raised, not to the fame 
of a Boston man only, but of Boston herself, and the whole republic. 
We, too, “cannot do less than congratulate the public accordingly, as 
we do the indefatigable biographer and historian himself, on the com- 
pletion of this important portion of his labors,” 
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general reader, who chooses but to amuse himself by skimming 
over the surface of this work, to pick up its ‘ Curiosities,” its 
flies, can scarcely fail to do so. But difficulties, and great 
ones, of another kind, there must have been. ‘The author tells 
us that he began to meditate this publication (several years since) 
with less than a score of subscribers ; — the publication of a 
work now hardly afforded in the market, we believe, for twenty 
dollars. 

Much more might be added on this score, but our limits re- 
strain us. ‘Thus much we have said, not merely in justice to 
an individual, but for more general reasons, touching somewhat 
the national character and the public weal. We say it on 
Shakspeare’s principle, that 


“ One good deed dying tongueless 
Slaughters a thousand hanging upon that.” 


We should not forget to mention that the Appendix, which we 
are told may be considered as the application and completion of 
the inquiries and observations contained in the body of the 
work, is furnished by Mr. George Combe, at the request of the 
author, under the title of “ Phrenological Remarks on the Re- 
lation between the Natural Talents and Dispositions of Na- 
tions and the Development of their Brains.” Dr. Morton 
remarks, in his preface, “ that, by means of this Essay, which 
is accompanied by two illustrative plates, the reader will be able 
to apply phrenological rules to every skull in the series here 
refigured.” As to the skulls referred to here and elsewhere, 
the Doctor shows, by the numerous acknowledgments of aid he 
feels bound to make, the extraordinary perseverance and energy 
he has himself exercised. His collection must be, by this 
time, a greater curiosity, if possible, than his book ; and undoubt- 
edly it is much the most valuable on this side the Atlantic. 
The old world and the new, alike, — Ireland, and Egypt, and 
Mexico, and the “‘ Great West,” — all have been ransacked to 
supply it. 


B. B. T. 





Critical Notices. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, for 1888 -9. 
Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, Printers to the State, 1889, — 
2. Third Annual Report of the Board of Education, together 
with the Third Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. 
Boston, 1840. — 3. Report of the Committee on Education upon 
the expediency of abolishing the Board of Education and the 
Normal Schools, House of Representatives, March 7th, 1840. 
—4. Minority Report of the Committee on Education. House 
of Representatives, March 11, 1840. — Much as the friends of 
Education have been indebted, the two previous years, to the 
labors of the Massachusetts Board, the debt the present year is 
still greater. So much exact and useful information regarding 
Common Schools has probably never before been given to the 
public, as is contained in the volume of School Returns on our 
table. Returns were received from 298 towns, and reports 
from 170 towns. ‘The Secretary of the board must have given 
a vast amount of labor to the preparation of the Abstract. He 
has read the reports once and again, and often a third time, and 
furnished for the press such selections, as promised to be of 
general utility. Laying aside everything of merely local inter- 
est, he has sought to present to the public all, that illustrates 
the general condition of the schools throughout the state — the 
mature views of school committees, respecting the causes, 
that have conspired to produce the present condition of our 
schools, their evils, dangers, and the means of their reform : — 
every testimony to the inestimable worth of our Common 
Schools and to the high rank assigned them among our free 
institutions, by the most enlightened portion of our commu- 
nity. 

The Report of the Board of Education gives an encouraging 
statement of the progress of its labors thus far, in exciting in- 
terest by local conventions, in establishing Normal Schools, 
two of which are in successful operation, in providing appropri- 
ate books for the School Libraries, and by various means ad- 
vancing the great cause, to which their office is devoted. The 
Secretary’s Report is, as must be expected, able, interesting, 
and valuable. It is written with that freshness, which always 
marks the productions of a man, whose soul is in his work. 
Far from being a repetition of previous communications, the 
present report is as original, as if the subject had been treated 
now for the first time. The author writes in acheerful, hopeful 
spirit, while none is better informed than himself of the ob- 
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stacles in the way of his labors. He begins by stating some 
encouraging symptoms of interest in Common School Educa- 
tion throughout the State, especially the disposition to furnish 
ample and suitable School Houses, and provide for the accom- 
modation of all youth of suitable ages. He goes on to give 
some very valuable information as to the observance or non- 
observance of the law ‘‘for the better instruction of youth, 
employed in manufacturing establishments.” He states, that in 
most cases the law has been regarded, and children under fif- 
teen years of age have received at least three months’ yearly 
schooling. Yet in some cases the law has been utterly disre- 
garded, and young persons have been made to plod on from 
year to year at their task, without any means of education to 
redeem them from brutal drudgery and slavish ignorance. 

A large part of the Secretary’s Report is given to the sub- 
ject of Reading. What shall the rising generation read? A 
very valuable account is given of the general reading of our 
population, the number of libraries in the several counties of 
the State, and also of the various means of information, such 
as Lyceums, Debating Societies, &c. The character of the 
books most frequently found in the hands of the young is given, 
and the want of suitable juvenile books is exhibited, and the 
healthful kinds of reading are very fully indicated. The Sec- 
retary states and vindicates the scheme of the Board of Educa- 
tion for providing suitable Schoo] Libraries. He warmly repels 
the charge of an attempt on the part of the Board to control 
arbitrarily the choice of Books for the schools of the State, 
and asserts the entire freedom of all School Committees to pro- 
vide such books, as they may choose for themselves. The 
great aim of the Board is to put suitable books within reach of 
the School Committees, not to force them into circulation. Mr. 
Mann’s Remarks upon Reading would make an admirable tract 
for popular use. _ ot 

e now turn from the first two productions at the head of 
this article, and will speak briefly of the last two. Strange in- 
deed, that any man, who had seen the two first documents, could 
have had any hand in such a narrow and illiberal Report, as 
that of the Majority of the Committee on Education, recom- 
mending, that the Board of Education be abolished, the Nor- 
mal Schools be given up, and the generous gift of their public 
spirited founder be returned. But so it is. The author of the 
Majority Report finds all manner of fault with the Board of 
Education and their plans of School Libraries and Normal 
Schools. If the Board has any power, the Report argues it is 
a dangerous one, and is giving to a central tribunal the authority 
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that rightfully belongs to the several towns of the Common- 
wealth ; if the Board has no power, it is of nouse. It interferes 
with the voluntary efforts of friends of Education, and seeks to 
control by law, what is best left to individual enterprise. It 
seeks to prescribe reading to the schools, and must either coun- 
tenance partisan or sectarian books, or else recommend works 
so devoid of all reference to politics and religion, as to be 

utterly vague and useless. ‘The objection brought against the 
' Normal Schools is, that there is no need of Schools for the 
Education of Teachers, since every good Academy or High 
School is a Seminary for Teachers, and every good scholar will 
be a good Teacher. It is moreover argued, that the State now 
pays for the Education of Teachers without any assurance, that 
the Teachers thus educated will remain in the State, and will 
not give their services to other parts of the Union. 

The Minority Report ably meets the objections to the Board 
of Education and its plans. It either denies the truth of the 
pretended facts alleged by the objectors, or triumphantly refutes 
their pretended arguments. No man, however, who reads the 
first Report can believe, that the whole ground of objection 
is stated. The true causes of opposition lie far deeper, else we 
value too highly the wisdom of the majority of the Committee. 
We sincerely hope, that no groundless sectarian prejudices, no 
authors’ jealousies, no instructors’ piques, no political ranor 
will be allowed to stop one of the noblest enterprises ever 
started in the noblest of our enterprising States. 

However, should the enterprise be now stopped, the good 
already done would not be wholly destroyed. ‘The Proceedings 
of the Board of Education must make the most valuable trea- 
sury within reach of the friends of education throughout our 
land. The Secretary has already had much of his reward in 
the motive that has prompted him to his work; he cannot be 
defrauded of the rich fruits that must follow his efforts in the 
cause nearest his heart. 

We are very happy to know, that the sentiments of the Ma- 
jority Report have been emphatically rejected by the majority 
of the House of Representatives. 


The Religion of Jesus Christ defended from the assaults of 
Owenism. In nine Lectures, by J. R. Bearp. Manchester. 
London: 1839. 12mo. pp. 240.— Did our space allow it, we 
should gladly devote several pages to these able Lectures of Mr. 
Beard. They are particularly adapted to a state of things ex- 
isting rather in England than in this country, but are not without 
application here. There is in every community an element of 
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irreligious dissatisfaction, which more or less openly and coarsely 
sets itself against the order and faith of society, and imagines 
that it has only to overturn everything established, in order to 
secure a paradise for men. In Great Britain this spirit is goaded 
to a mad activity by the inequalities and privations produced by 
the artificial state of society and the operation of antiquated 
institutions. Every one fancies that he knows how to mend the 
Commonwealth, and is ready to put his hand to the work ; one 
imagining all the evil to lie in the aristocracy of the govern- 
ment, another in the distribution of wealth, another in the sys- 
tem of education, and another in the church ; and so all together 
ready to overthrow all and burn up the whole, not doubting that 
a Pheenix will rise spontaneously from the ashes. 

In this state of things comes forward Owen, with the plausi- 
ble talk of philanthropy and demonstrations of much disinter- 
ested benevolence. He proposes to remodel the whole social 
state. He offers his plan, not only, like others, for pulling 
down, but for building up. He exhibits his whole plan, lays 
down the form and style and architecture and arrangements of the 
entire future building, and like some of our schemers of magnifi- 
cent metropolises in the western wilderness, which look so fine on 
paper that half the farms in a county are mortgaged for the 
promise of a building lot in streets that are never to be built, 
he deludes not a few to put their trust in his “‘ New Moral 
World,” and fling away their hope of a Christian heaven, that 
they may secure possession of the heaven of New Harmony. 

The delusion is sufficiently threatening to warrant the notice 
of those who are set for the defence of the Gospel, and with it 
of all that is solid in the prospects of humanity. Accordingly 
Mr. Beard addresses himself to the work, and repels the pre- 
tensions of the new and boastful infidelity. He does this by 
first vindicating Christianity from the charges of imposition 
and persecution, which these new friends of man bring against 
it, and by strong argument and fair distinctions confutes their 
unworthy cavils. He then, laying aside the defensive, turns the 
assault against the novel scheme; shows it to be based in bar- 
ren Atheism and an ignorant and puerile philosophy ; and to aim 
with direct and inevitable tendency to the destruction of what- 
ever is most beautiful, desirable, and pure in the natural con- 
dition of man and the affections which constitute his happiness. 
For a complete analysis of this seasonable and useful book we 
have no room. If we had we should gladly impart to our 
readers something of the satisfaction with which we have our- 
selves perused its fair and well reasoned and sometimes elo- 
quent pages. 
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Ancient Christianity and the Doctrines of the Oxford Tracts. 
By Isaac Taytor, author of “‘ Spiritual Despotism,” &c. Lon- 
don: 1839. — This is one of the most valuable and pertinent of 
numberless publications which the Oxford ‘‘ Tracts for the 
Times” have called forth. After the full exposition, which we 
have given in a former number, of the design and contents of 
those Tracts, not many words will be required to define the 
place which this publication has in the great controversy. Its 
’ author is well known to us by his five former works, all of which 
have been reprinted in this country. Their style i is peculiar 
and in some instances objectionable, from apparent inflation 
and turgidity. Their sentiments exhibit a fervent and specula- 
tive religious spirit, making the most of facts and illustrations. 
The author, educated as a Dissenter, became by conviction and 
inquiry a moderate Churchman of the school which abhors 
the novel enterprise of the Oxford divines. We have already 
represented their fundamental theory to be as follows, proceed- 
ing upon a broad but wholly unwarrantable predicate. Previ- 
ous to the inventions and corruptions with which Rome sealed 
her apostacy, they say, that the pristine church, under the nur- 
ture of apostolic men, was altogether fair and lovely. Its purity 
and devotion, its reverence for the written record and the hal- 
lowed tradition, its martyr endurance and its unquestioning 
obedience of order and discipline, were wholly unmarred and 
complete. It presented a spectacle on which angels could look 
down with joy. Popery defiled this primitive beauty of the 
Church. Though it did not repudiate the truth, it mingled the 
truth with noxious error. It gathered to itself abominations, 
but still it lost not the divine treasure whieh was committed to 
its charge. When the mystery of iniquity was completely un- 
veiled, and God and men could no longer bear to behold the 
corruptions of heavenly truth, Reformers and Martyrs were 
raised up. With the zeal of their cause they were in a measure 
blinded. They were holy men, but not without error. Their 
leading idea was the reformation of abuses, instead of the res- 
toration of primitive Christianity. Consequently they lopped 
off as Papistical branches, some of the original and still green 
boughs of the tree of life. ‘The reformation went too far — we 
must turn back. We must restore to the Church its original 
purity, by recalling the usages and the subordination of apostol- 
ic times. This is the theory which has so alarmed the whole 
of the Evangelical and of the moderate parties of the Church 
of England. Mr. ‘Taylor alone has pointed his argument 
against ‘the only vulnerable point in this fair show of theory. He 
denies utterly this fancied completeness and purity of the 
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ante-Papal Church. He dates the origin of Popery even in 
apostolic times, and incontestably proves that if the Nicene 
Church could be set up in England in its completeness, we 
should have, if not an entire restoration of Popery, at least a 
vigorous action of all the elements which would rapidly work 
out Popery. Mr. Taylor says he possesses all the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, and what is more, he says he has read them. He 
thinks the Oxford theory alarming and dangerous, and from 
his retirement he has blown a blast which will scatter all the 
airy phantoms ‘‘ of the monks of Oxford.” If the theory under 
which they promulgate their doctrines be true, if the primitive 
Church was pure and complete in its doctrine and discipline, 
then there is a standard to which all Christians may appeal, and 
by which they may measure their deficiencies and excrescences. 
But if it can be proved that even before the apostles died, dis- 
sensions and inventions had both disturbed the harmony and 
corrupted the faith of Christians, then we are left with no other 
standard than the New Testament, and can deny all argument 
and authority which is not based upon it. 

As Unitarians we have been satisfied with the latter conclu- 
sion. We find in the apostolic Epistles the proof, that the ele- 
ments of discord began to work upon the day of the gift of 
tongues, and have discovered in the prevailing sects of Chris- 
tendom the influence of heathen philosophy, oriental ascet- 
icism, and ef Papal dogmatism. Mr. Taylor would not agree 
with us » our conclusions, but he starts from the point whence 
we derive them. 

The argument of the work before us may be expressed in 
_ two of its sentences,—‘‘ There is absolutely nothing in the 
ripe Popery of St. Dominic (certain elaborate modes of pro- 
ceeding excepted) which is not to be found in the Christianity 
of the times of Cyprian or of Tertullian.”” — ‘I boldly say that 
Popery, foul as it is, and has ever been, in the mass, might yet 
fairly represent itself as a reform upon early Christianity.” 

These positions Mr. Taylor fairly substantiates. He begins 
by appealing to the prophecies of the Saviour and his apostles, 
that dissension and corruption should be among the earliest 
fruits.of the preaching of Christianity. He takes the melancholy 
history of the early Church as the commentary and the proof 
of these predictions, while he cogently asserts that the Oxford 
divines, by insisting upon the purity of primitive times, flatly dis- 
pute the prophetic truth of the New Testament warnings. A 
large body in the establishment profess to despise all use of 
Eeclesiastical History, denying appeals to it, and lightly esti- 
mating the study of it. With this party Mr. Taylor is far from 
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consenting. He largely expatiates upon the benefits of a thor- 
ough knowledge of all ancient Christian lore, and upon the ob- 
ligations of the clergy to master it, though he freely character- 
izes its often repulsive details. He then discusses the degree 
and the conditions on which the modern Church depends upen 
the ancient, and finds that, as far as testimony is concerned, 
our obligations are complete, but as to authority and example, 
we are free to improve upon it. 

By a line of rigid and irresistible demonstration he under- 
takes to prove that Popery, so far from being a corruption of 
Nicene Christianity, was but a development of principles and 
tenets which, for at least two centuries, had been recognised as 
of equal authority with any apostolic precepts. To follow out 
this argument in all its bearings, and to illustrate it by extracts 
for the mass of readers, would require at least one folio. He 
therefore selects one topic, not of an incidental, but of an in- 
trinsically important nature — one which is peculiarly associated 
with the entire history and system of primitive Christianity, and 
which must therefore bring into view the prominent traits of 
that boasted golden age of faith. To this end Mr. Taylor 
chooses the subject of ‘ celibacy’? —the glorified virtue of 
monks and nuns. With admirable surprise, he asks the authors 
of the Oxford Tracts why they have so scrupulously avoided all 
mention of this prime element of ancient Christianity. They 
must be aware that the celestial, or angelic excellence of vir- 
ginity was the most luminous point in the piety of the ancient 
Church. He then vindicates his general position by proving on 
this particular point —- that the progress of eight hundred or a 
thousand years exhibits but little if any progression in the 
ideas which sanctioned, or in the abuses which attended the prac- 
tices of religious celibacy —that in the earliest accredited 
mention of them we find they were no novelties, but had come 
from an earlier date — that they prevailed over and affected the 
Church universal —that they were solemnly authenticated and 
sanctioned by all the great writers and doctors of the ancient 
Church —that they were the causes and the eflects of errors 
in theology, of perverted moral sentiments, of superstitious 
uses, of hierarchical usurpations ; and that they furnish us with 
a criterion for estimating the General Value of Ancient Chris- 
tianity. 





The Teacher Taught ; or the Principles and Modes of Teach- 
ing. By Emerson Davis. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & 
Webb. 1839.— The most difficult of all treatises on education 
are those, which attempt not only to give principles, but to make 
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applications, and show the “ modes of teaching.” This Mr. 
Davis has done; and if we may judge, he has done it as. well 
as it can be done. He is one of the “‘ Board of Education” 
in this State, and has taken a deep interest in the whole subject. 
His ‘‘ Teacher’s Manual,” published a few years ago, has now 
been merged into this large book. ‘It has been my purpose,”’ 
he says in the Preface, ‘‘ to come directly to the aid of the 
Common School teacher, to lay out his work, and to tell him 
how it is to be done.”’ The chief doubt that we have, as to the 
efficacy of any such attempt, arises from that peculiar charac- 
teristic of teachers, that they won’t be taught. The true ‘“‘rara 
avis’’ is the teacher who does not know more about teaching 
than anybody can tell him. Of course, we speak of the pro- 
fession, and we speak of them in their separate capacity. 
Bring them together, make a class or convention of teachers, 
they are willing to hear and glad to learn. But take one of 
them apart, especially one who has seen much service, and go 
with him into his own school, as Mr. Davis proposes to do — 
if he not only hears but actually follows any advice that goes 
against his own rules and practice, he is one of a thousand. 
There has been a great improvement in this respect of late, but 
we imagine it is still trae, and will continue to be for some time 
to come, that teachers do not love to be taught. This, however, 
only shows the more, that they need it. Greatly do they need 
to be taught in most common schools — deplorably, yea laugh- 
ably in some, as we could illustrate from our own little experi- 
ence ; particularly in the process of examining candidates. But 
we should despair of finding so good a case as that of the young 
lady mentioned in this book, who said she had studied the dic- 
tionary ‘“‘ considerable,” and on being asked the meaning 
of wedlock she replied —“‘ It is a thing to fasten barn-doors 
with.” 

The general good sense of this book has pleased us. Asa 
manual, or special guide, there could be doubts about it; but 
as a book of hints and illustrations, or as supplying principles, it is 
valuable. No one can read it without getting some benefit, and 
there are those who might derive a vast deal from it. It 
is reasonable and judicious. It takes generous views of the 
minds of children, and of the discipline to which they are to be 
subjected. ‘‘ I advise every teacher to have as few laws as pos- 
sible, and those of the most reasonable kind.’’ — “‘ Children are 
full of life and animation, and do many things contrary to a 
very rigid code of laws, when in fact they were only acting out 
the language of feeling, without any criminal intention. In 
such cases they deserve no punishment, unless childish heed- 
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Jessness is a crime.’’ The subject of punishment in schools is 
yet to be understood. Heretofore it has gone to one extreme. 
It may now be tending to the other. We hear of some whose 
peace principles are arraying themselves against all discipline. 
We suppose the true way is to treat children as children, and 
neither as slaves and devils, nor men and angels. — Another ques- 
tion now agitated concerns the use of the Bible in schools. On 
this too Mr. Davis is sensible. He would by all means retain 
the Bible in schools, but rather asthe Bible than as a school 
book, if we understand him. ‘I think it should not be con- 
sidered as a book in which the child is to be drilled in empha- 
sis, cadence, inflection, and pauses.’ Against such use we 
should be disposed to speak yet more strongly. We believe it 
not only tends to “destroy, or rather prevent, the formation of 
those sacred associations that ought to cluster around the 
Bible,” but that it is a sort of sacrilege to turn this volume into 
a mere spelling-book, and cause it, as we have known it, to be 
stammered and hammered over by those who can neither read 
nor understand. 

As a whole we recommend this book both to teachers and 
parents. 


The Obligations of the World to the Bible; a Series of Lec- 
tures to Young Men. By Garpiner Serine, Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York. 1839. 12mo. pp. 404.— 
There are very good things in this volume, but not in proportion 
to its extent, or to the importance and fruitfulness of its themes. 
It contains fourteen long discourses, setting forth the character 
and influence of the Bible, in the different views of Language, 
Literature, Legislative Science, Civil Liberty, Religious Liberty, 
Morality, Social Institutions, Slavery, Moral Science, Holiness, 
Spiritual Influences, the Sabbath, and Human Happiness. An 
immense range is this, and it is not to be wondered at, if no 
man can compass it satisfactorily within a single volume, or sev- 
eral. We are not sure that any one would have done it better 
than Dr. Spring has, on the ground and with the fetters in 
which he works. His theology colors and cramps many views 
with which it ought to have nothing to do. There is too much 
space given throughout to the depreciation and condemnation of 
other systems, heathen, classic, intellectual, and moral, differing 
from his view of the Bible system. The wisdom of sich an 
assertion as the following, true as it is when explained, may 
well be doubted. ‘An intelligent child of six years of age, 
educated in the bosom of a Christian family, knows more on 
moral and religious subjects than Socrates or Plato.” Indeed 
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the view taken by the writer of Literature and Philosophy in 
general, is the least satisfactory of all the views. It lacks that 
discrimination, without which truth is hardly truth. 

We are not conscious of judging this book through any influ- 
ence of sect or system. We find less to object to in that con- 
nexion than in others. As a denomination, we of course get 
an occasional thrust, but not very severe or direct, with the 
exception of the following, which is too pretty to hurt. “I 
look upon no small portion of the biblical criticism of the 
present age as acurse tothe Church. Such is all the Rationalism 
of Germany, such is the modern Unitarianism of our own land. 
It is a cheerless religion, where the rose of Sharon never blooms ; 
a black and wintry sky, where no ray from the sun of righteous- 
ness visits the sterile soil.’ Alas!—as a relief to this, the 
Lecture on Religious Liberty and the Rights of Conscience is 
full of good thoughts and truly liberal views. It is something 
to find in such a connexion the unqualified declaration, that 
—‘‘A man’s opinions do not admit of coercion;” and more 
than that is allowed and urged here. The Lecture on Slavery 
is one of the most important. The author confines himself wisely 
to the testimony and influence of the Bible on the subject, and 
gives these decidedly and thoroughly as he viewsthem. He thinks 
that the slavery recognised, and not condemned in the Bible, was 
yet a system widely different from, and far more lenient than 
the slavery of the heathen nations then, or of some Christian 
nations now. He thinks it the design and influence of the Bible 
to ameliorate slavery wherever it finds it, and ultimately extermi- 
nate it, but only by gradual and moral means — and he cautions 
young men against ‘using or trusting any other means. With 
these views we accord only in part. We do not share his fears 
as to the ultimate effect of present exertions. But it is not the 
place to go into the matter, and we have only to say —that 
while it is vain, and worse than vain, to look to the Bible for a 
simple justification of slavery as it now is, or for its perpetuation, 
it is equally vain and hurtful, to pretend that the Scriptures of 
the Old or New Covenants positively condemn slavery per se, 
or attempt directly to annihilate it. 

We commend this book most for its collection of facts and 
amount of information, on all the subjects which it treats. If 
young men, and we should emphatically add, young women, of 
vague, theoretical, superficial, and proportionably confident 
minds, would study such books in a proper temper, they could 
hardly fail of being profited. This is not the best work for all ; for 
some it might not be good; but there is a class who would 
probably be more influenced by it than by many better. 
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The Philosophy of Human Life. Being an Investigation of 
the great Elements of Life: The Power that acts, the Wilt 
that directs the Action, and the Accountability or Sanctions 
that influence the Formation of Volitions, etc. By Amos Dean, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Albany Medical 
College. Boston: 1839.— The work before us bears evidence 
of unquestionable power and talent. The latter part of the 
volume we have read with great interest and pleasure. The 
author is unfortunate, however, in being the advocate of a sys- 
tem which has by no means been rendered consistent or proba- 
ble, notwithstanding all the talent and ingenuity that have been 
bestowed upon it. To reconcile Phrenology with Philosophy 
is a more than Herculean task. 

Professor Dean resolves al] the phenomena of human life into 
the three great elements, Power, Will, and Accountability. 
The sources of Power are founded in the “ Affective Facul- 
ties,” that is to say, in the propensities and emotions. These, 
with the intellectual faculties, to wit, perception, memory, con- 
ception, and judgment, constitute the mind. 

Will is ‘‘the decision of the whole mind upon the whole 
matter.” To produce volition therefore, rather a complicated 
process is necessary. The intellectual faculties convey the 
appeals made by motives to the propensities and sentiments. A 
conflict immediately takes place between those opposing “‘ affec- 
tive faculties,” which are thus excited to action, and the result 
of the combat is decision; the weaker sentiment or propensity 
being vanquished by the more powerful. According to the 
force, therefore, which a higher sentiment or a lower propensi- 
ty possesses in the mind of an individual, his action will be 
good or bad. Conflict our author considers as the grand law, 
both of the physical and the mental world. He makes volition 
a much more complicated process than we had supposed it. 
We have been accustomed to consider that for the slightest 
action, the motion of the smallest muscle, a distinct volition 
was necessary ; but we find that so far from this being the case, 
volition is hardly required except upon occasions of great mo- 
ment. People are generally guided by habit or imitation, and 
some, in whom the sentiment of cautiousness is very strong, 
pass through life almost without a single volition. 

The third part of the work, upon Accountability, if sepa- 
rated from the two former, with which we think it is in many 
respects inconsistent, would be highly valaable. If the conse- 
quences of his actions could be placed clearly before the eye of 
every individual ; if he could be made to realize that a certain 
result necessarily attended a certain action; he would undoubt- 
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edly abstain from that, the result of which was evil, and choose 
the opposite. No man in his senses would leap over a mound, 
if he knew there was a precipice directly beyond it ; nor would 
he eat of a morsel, however tempting to the sight or delicious 
to the taste, if he knew that it was poisonous. On the other 
hand, he will take a draught however bitter, if certain that its 
effects will be beneficial. Now, if there are certain laws which 
preside over and regulate our physical and moral natures, and 
affect us as human, social, moral, and created beings; and ifthe 
obedience to and the violation of each of these laws are attend- 
ed with its appropriate and inevitable pleasures and pains, a 
great service is certainly rendered by setting clearly forth this 
necessary connexion, which is by most men little understood, 
or considered remote and uncertain. 

The pleasures and pains which attend the obedience or vio- 
lation of these Jaws are called by our author their sanctions. 
Of these there are five, the Physical, Political, Popular, Moral, 
and Religious; beginning at the lowest and rising in regular 
gradation. ‘The physical sanction superintends the province of 
bodily health by the means of eight organic laws, every viola- 
tion of each of which is attended with its appropriate penalty, 
and if repeated or habitual, produces severe effects, which may 
not be early perceived, but which are not the less certain; and 
may extend to the posterity of the individual. The political 
sanction consists in the penalties attached to crime by the laws 
of the land. ‘The popular sanction is higher than the preced- 
ing, for public opinion regulates the laws. It appeals to the 
love of approbation. ‘The law of honor and the laws of fashion 
are elements of this sanction. 

The moral sanction is more elevated. It is formed by con- 
science or the moral sense. Mr. Dean believes in the existence 
of an eternal rule of right, and to this, the moral sense, howev- 
er uneducated, is the sure index. In every situation in life it 
will point to virtue. Hence, if we do not misunderstand him, 
it is stronger and clearer in the unsophisticated savage, than in 
the most civilized man. Education, by increasing our wants, 
and rendering the propensities stronger, weakens and obscures 
the moral sense. We are glad to find the existence of the moral 
sense allowed, but we think the author goes a step too far. We 
have an instinct within us which teaches us to love the perfect, 
— the beautiful of every kind. Virtue is moral beauty. But 
jit is reason, not. conscience, which teaches us what virtue is. 
Conscience impels us to do what we know to be right, and pun- 
ishes the violation of such a course of conduct. Reason teach- 
es what is right; the moral sense impels us to act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason. 
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In speaking of the religious sanction, the writer considers 
the Mosaic and Christian revelations. ‘The former, he tells us, 
was adapted to the time for which it was intended, though in 
advance of that in which it was given. The Christian revela- 
tion was in advance of the time, and was adapted to all future 
ages. He suggests the possibility of another revelation at some 
far distant period. 

In conclusion, our author tells us, that happiness is to be 
procured by a proper attention to all the sanctions. All the 
affective faculties, he says, should be cultivated; every day 
should have its task. One day may be assigned for the culti- 
vation of one propensity ; and the next day for another. We 
hope that his readers will take his advice rather according to 
the spirit than the letter. We should not like to fmd them 
upon one day sallying forth for a pugilistic encounter with 
whomsoever they should meet; and upon the next sacrificing 
hetacombs of animals in order to steel their sensibilities for the 
necessary performance of the duties of life. Yet the inference 
unquestionably is, that combativeness and destructiveness, which 
were implanted for wise purposes, must be cultivated equally 
with the other faculties to secure a balance of power. Another 
inference of bad tendency from what is said of combativeness 
is, that all men were born in a state of natural hostility. The 
first motions of the infant he considers as indications of this 
propensity. To us, they appear to- be produced, in the first in- 
stance, by the stimulus of an element to which they have been 
unaccustomed, and subsequently by the pleasurable sensation 
which is found in motion itself. 

We have briefly noticed what we believe to be erroneous and 
unphilosophieal in this volume. We would not have those who 
peruse it drawn into the adoption of a false theory unawares, 
because there is much that is excellent connected with it, nor 
would we have what there is valuable neglected, on account 
of its connexion with an unpopular doctrine. 


Pebbles from Castalia. By Isaac Frrzceratp Suepanp. 
Boston: Whipple & Damrell. 1840.— We quite agree with 
the favorable opinion which has been expressed in every quar- 
ter, we believe, of these poems. They show much talent. ‘There 
is poetry in the volume, as well as lines that end with similar 
sounds. ‘The writer, we should judge, possesses great facility in 
throwing his ideas into a metrical form; we hope he will not be 
betrayed by the ease with which he composes to write too much. 
Quantity is the lowest mark at which an author can aim. Ex- 
cept that it shows how well he employs his leisure hours, we 
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should almost regret that Mr. Shepard had, at his early age, built 
so many rhymes. All that he has written, however, is full of an 
excellent spirit, and will serve a better cause than that of merely 
gratifying a poetic taste. We like best his descriptions of nat- 
ural objects, and his expressions of religious sentiment. We 
quote an example of each ; the first, entitled ‘‘ Description from 
Nature,” the last a sonnet on “ Sabbath Evening.” 


“DESCRIPTION FROM NATURE. 


“Rock towers on rock, in native grandeur wild, 
Forming one mighty fane, with pillar, shaft, 
And architrave, cornice and frieze, firm set, 
As when from chaos-night thick darkness fled. 
* * * * * 


“From out their fissures deep, gnarled oaks have thrust 
Their wayward forms, upon the rugged stone 
Seeming to vegetate, whose twisted roots 
The ragged cliff firm hold, shooting their trunks 
In shapeless strength, or up or down, transverse, 
Oblique. Some rifted by the lightning’s shaft 
Hang poising in mid-air, and break ofttimes 
Their shattered hold, leaping from crag to crag, 
Thundering adown the mount, new impetus 
Impelling as along they sweep. Strange sounds 
Rise echoing from the abyss beneath, 

Faint and more faint, till the last rumbling tells 
The resting-place they find at length below ; 
While ’neath a cliff that juts its beetling form 
Far o’er the dark abyss, the eagle’s ear, 

From out her eyry nest, catches the sound, 

As blend her piercing screams in unison. 


“From hidden springs, the cooling cascades gush, 
Like streams of crystal, sparkling in the light 
That steals at intervals the forest through ; 

And as they dash their rocky pathway o’er, 
Unnumbered tribute rills the torrent swell, 
Till in one mighty sheeted wave, it leaps 
The towering cliff, and plunges in the pool 
Foaming below ; then upward sends a roar, 
That thousand tongues reverberate afar, 
The listening mountain through, hymning a song 
Of melody sublime, as ’t were a choir 

Of thunder-spirits, chanting anthems loud 
To Nature’s Architect, Jenovan, Gop, 

In one stupendous, changeless symphony! ” 


“SABBATH EVENING. 


“ How beautiful! ‘The fading light of day 
Is lingering yet on forest, field, and sea ; 
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And now the temple’s spire shines dazzlingly, 
While parting sunbeams round its summit play, 
As ’t were a shaft of burnished gold! The lay 

Of evening zephyrs conies upon the ear 

So delicately soft, I think I hear 
Some seraph tones symphonious die away, 

While nature chants her Sabbath vesper-hymn! 

And now the red light passes; and the skies are dim 
Above the west; night’s sable veils unroll, 

And new-born stars the sleeping waters kiss! 
Oh, be like this my closing day! like this 
My final rest —the Sabbath of the soul! 





Gammer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories, from the Collection of MM. Grim, and other Sources. 
Edited by Mrs. Fotuen. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1840. — The little volume whose title is here given makes no 
claims to an original work, even as a translation. It is a selec- 
tion from an English volume, which received a hearty welcome 
from Sir Walter Scott on its first appearance, and a beautiful 
recommendation in a letter, which we thank Mrs. Follen for 
giving us entire in her preface. The true-hearted man was a 
genuine lover of fairy tales, and the way in which he speaks of 
them is the best of all answers to the fidgetty scruples which 
some good people have about them. ‘Truth is,” writes Sir 
Walter, ‘‘I would not give one tear shed over Little Red 
Riding Hood, for all the benefit to be derived from a hundred 
histories of Jemmy Goodchild.” This is rather sweeping, but 
as it strikes at a large portion of the Goodchild family, we care 
not to qualify it. It reminds one of Mrs. Hemans’s account of 
her interview with the poet Montgomery, in which they joined 
heartily in complaining ‘‘ of the fancy which wise people have 
in the present times for setting one right; cheating one, that 
is, out of all the pretty old legends and stories, in the place of 
which they want to establish dull facts.’”’” She speaks with de- 
light, too, of the similar taste which she discovered in Bishop 
Heber; and alludes to these same ‘‘ German Popular Stories,” 
as being as familiar to her own young auditors at the fireside 
readings, as to those of Mr. Crabbe. 

These are high authorities, if any are in want of authorities, 
for reading and allowing Fairy Tales. We cannot say that we 
have a very extravagant estimate of the actual benefit, the utili- 
tarian value of this reading. But for harmless if not healthy 
occupation, for an occasional good moral, which may stay the 
longer in a child’s mind for the sly manner in which it is tuck- 
ed in by some “little elf,” and above all, for continually fresh, 
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child-like, real enjoyment, we do value the fairy tales, and mean 
to read and recommend them, till we see some reason to stop. 
i This collection is admirable of its kind. There is no mistaking 
its object. You will not have to tell your children that these 
stories are “‘not true.” Gammer Grethel takes care of that. 
She is said to have been a real person, and though not with the 
same name, yet with the identical delightful face given in a 
portrait here. Some of the stories she tells we have all heard, 
but most of them are new; some as silly as you can desire ; 
some with an evident object, many with a small appearance of 
one, and others too simple for all living things, but fairies. 
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An Historical Discourse, delivered at the Celebration of the 
y Second Centennial Anniversary of the First Baptist Church in 
| Providence, Nov. 7, 1839. By William Hague, Pastor of the 
; Church. 12mo. pp. 192. Providence: B. Cranston & Co. 
Boston : Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1839. 
The Authenticity of the New Testament. Translated from 
the French of J. E. Cellerier, jr. With Notes and References, 
by a Sunday School Teacher. Second Edition. Boston: 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1840. 
We have already noticed and commended this work of the younger 
Cellerier. It is a good sign that a second edition is sosoon demanded. 
But we cannot avoid expressing our regret, that as the translator has 
} seen fit to annex a recommendation of his work, drawn from our former 
i notice of it, he has not also availed himself of our criticisms to make 
his second edition more correct. 
| The Star of Bethlehem. A Discourse, delivered in Nashua, 
t Christmas Eve, December 24, 1839. By Samuel Osgood. Cam- 
bridge Press. Metcalf, Torry & Co. 
i A Discourse on the Death of Hon. William Sullivan, deliv- 
ered in King’s Chapel, Boston, September 15, 1839. By John 
T. Sargent, Minister of Suffolk Street Chapel. Printed by re- 
i quest. Boston: James B. Dow. 1839. 
i An Address, delivered at the Centennial Celebration in Peter- 
| borough, N. H., October 24, 1839. By John Hopkins Mori- 
i son. Boston: Isaac R. Butts. 1839. Svo. pp. 99. 
: An Address at the Centennial Celebration in Wilton, N. H., 
; September 25, 1839. By Ephraim Peabody. With an Appen- 
dix. Boston: B. H Greene. Svo. pp. 103. 1839. 
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Inaugural Address, delivered August 21, 1838, by Elias Loo- 
mis, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Western Reserve College. New York. 1838. 

White Slavery ; a New Emancipation Cause, presented to 
the people of the United States. By the Author of the District 
School as it Was. Worcester: M. D. Phillips. Boston: C. C. 
Little and Co., and B. B. Mussey. 1839. 


We confess ourselves more interested in black than white Slavery. 
The whites can take care of themselves. But we do not doubt the ex- 
istence of the slavery of which the author treats, and hope his little book 
may do something in the way of emancipation. The style is not at all 
to our taste, and we should judge its exceeding quaintness would be a 
hindrance with all readers. It hardly seems as if a man were in earnest 
who writes so. Yet we know the author to be an earnest man. 


The Annals of Chicago, a Lecture, delivered before the Chi- 
cago Lyceum, January 21, 1840. By J. N. Balestier. Chica- 
go. Ed. H. Rudd Printer. 1840. 


A very interesting and well written historical sketch of this remarka- 
ble place. Very minute, too, in its researches, and in the‘true spirit 
of an antiquarian ; for even Chicago has its antiquities. The site of 
Chicago was originally occupied by an Indian village. The French 
were there in J 572, and appear at one time to have made it a military 
trading post. In 1795 it was ceded by the Indians to the United 
States. In 1823, when visited by Major Long, it contained but some 
half dozen families, who lodged in log, not bark houses, as was calum- 
niously reported by the Major. The events of the year 18:36, the mem- 
orable year of speculation, are feelingly recounted by the author. In 
the winter of 1836 - 7, Chicago was incorporated asa city. It can now 
boast its six churches, namely ; Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Unitarian ; its banks, its schools, and its lyceum. “In 
accommodations for the travelling public,” says Mr. Balestier, “ Chica- 
go has made remarkable progress. In 1835 the taverns were miserable 
in the extreme. The Sauganash was esteemed the best ; but the crowds 
of strangers, and the scarcity of provisions, rendered every tavern in the 
place an abode of misery. The luxury of asingle bed was almost un- 
known, and the table had no charms for the epicure. But now, a man 
may take his ease in his inn, and indulge in all the luxuries of the 
east.” The increase of population has been from 100 in 1832, to over 
5000 at the close of 1839. In 1833, there were four arrivals of vessels, 
whose burthen amounted to 700 tons. In 1836, there were 456 arri- 
vals, whose aggregate tonnage was 60,000. ‘The address is none the 
worse for a sly humor running through it. 


A Review of the late Temperance Movements in Massachu- 


setts. By Leonard Withington, Pastor of the First Church in 
Newbury, Mass. Boston: Munroe & Co. 2d edition. 


There is a good deal of truth in Mr. Withington’s pamphlet, stated 
in his own way, which will be seen and acknowledged when the tem- 
perance community is a little cooler. At present, it is our belief that 
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the false heat of the friends of this cause has, for a time at least, brought 
it to a “stand point.” There it will remain, if it do not go back- 
wards, until temperance men retrace some of their steps, and so restore 
union where they have brought in division. ‘They have assumed false 
positions, which they must abandon. The first, is that of placing all 
drinks that can intoxicate in the same condemnation with ardent spirits ; 
as if the same reasons which operate against rum were of equal force 
against other drinks — which is false ; and a cause based on a palpable 
falsehood can have no other than a momentary success. There is no 
more resemblance between small beer or wine, and rum and brandy, 
than there is between the plague and the chicken pock. Both these 
drinks will intoxicate, and both these diseases will kill; but there the 
analogy ends. A quarantine against chicken pock because some may 
die of it were as wise as laws of opinion, or of legislatures against 
small beer and wine. To attempt, all at once, to make men abstemious 
to the extent of renouncing every drink but water is in the present state 
of the world the merest Quixotism that ever possessed a community. 
Such a project may be reasonable a hundred years hence. Pushing 
the cause to such an extreme now has had the effect to leave behind 
some of as good friends as the temperance cause ever has had ; although 
now-a-days if a writer or speaker dare to discriminate or modify, 
he is met with sneers or insult, as any one might have seen at the 
late Temperance Convention. The extreme side must be taken or one’s 
standing with the temperance party is gone ; though not, we hope, with 
temperance men. Division has been introduced by the new measures, 
and the moral power of the great cause in proportion diminished. The 
other false step—in our judgment —is the resort to legislation and 
political action. Not but what we have a right to enact what laws we 
please, or can. But that force in a moral cause is not wise or expedi- 
ent; and nothing but the failure of all other means can justify it. And 
this cause of temperance is purely a moral cause, inasmuch as the act 
or habit we war against is not wrong, or criminal in itself, but only in 
its excess. Persuasion, not force, should therefore be our only weapon. 
Force in such case irritates, and arms against you with bitter hostility a 
large portion of the community. Use persuasion, and every man is 
kindly disposed toward you, at least; all but a few your warm friends 
and cooperators. They are easily made to see the reasonableness of 
relinquishing altogether the use of an article which it is so certain can- 
not be used at all without being carried to excess. Besides, how much 
less to be trusted is a reformation founded on coercion. ‘Take away 
the restraint, and where is the virtue that made so faira show? But 
what “ moral suasion” gains, though it gains more slowly, is gained 
forever. Still, when legislation comes in by acclamation, as the effect, 
and not made to be the cause of temperance, and is resorted to merely 
to put a bridle upon a few unprincipled men, who will persist, by their 
measures, to do violence to the practices and opinions of an otherwise 
unanimous community, then it may be wise and needful. We would 
say to temperance men, abandon these false principles of action, and 
you will again succeed, as you did, before in an evil hour you took them 
up. Go into the field with the gospel in your hand, and the love of 
man in your heart, and all the world is with you. But take instead the 
scourge of the law, and fill your mouths with threats, and half the world 
at least, are open, irreconcilable enemies, or cold and distant friends. 
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Rejected Addresses, or The New Theatrum Poetarum. From 
the 19th London Edition, carefully revised, with an original 
Preface and notes. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 1840. 


We are glad to meet this litte classic in the library of wit in so neat 


— The publisher has well supplied a want that has been long 
elt. 


Essays, in a series of Letters on the following subjects; On 
a Man’s writing Memoirs of Himself; On Decison of Charac- 
ter; On the Application of the epithet, Romantic ; On some of 
the Causes, by which Evangelical Religion has been rendered 
less acceptable to persons of cultivated taste. By John Foster, 
author of Glory of the Age, &c. Sixth American Edition, from 
the eighth London Edition, with Additions and Improvements, 
by the author. Boston. By James Loring. 1839. 


A neat and cheap edition of this valuable book. 


A Discourse, preached at the Ordinatlon of Mr. Robert C. 
Waterston as Minister at Large, November 24th, 1839. By 


Henry Ware, Jr., Professor in Harvard University. Boston. 
1840. 


The Church, the Pulpit, and the Gospel; a Discourse, deliv- 
ered at the Ordination of the Rev. George Edward Ellis, as 
Pastor of the Harvard Church, in Charlestown, March 11, 
1840. By Alexander Young, Minister of the Church at Church 
Green, Boston. Together with the Charge, by Rev. E. S. Gan- 
nett; the Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
and the Address to the People by the Rev. Dr. Walker. 

Despotism in America; or an Inquiry into the Nature and 
Results of the Slaveholding System in the United States. By 
the author of Archy Moore. Boston: Whipple & Damrell. 
1840. 


In these pages, by the lively author of Archy Moore, an account is 
given of Despotism as it exists in the Southern states of our Union: 
showing it to be as real a dospotism as the history of the world records. 
In the words of the author, it is his purpose “ to exhibit the system of 
social polity established in the Southern states, such as it is in its ope- 
ration and effects; not in particular and accidental instances, but gen- 
erally, and by virtue of those laws of human nature, upon which the 
working of social and political institutions must depend.” He will 
be found, we think, to have accomplished his object in a fair, calm, well- 
ordered discussion. He has given strongly colored, but we believe 
truly colored pictures of the social] condition and character of the South. 
No other character could grow up under such an institution as slavery, 
than the one the author describes as that of, the slaveholder. Yet this 
character is the one which English travellers through our country, 
though professedly the enemies of slavery, exalt and commend at the 
expense of that of the Northh We do not remember an instance, in 
which the general impression left upon the nrind of a reader would not 
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be in favor of the slavery-formed character and manner. Of course 
none have offered, — however undesignedly, — half so effectual defen- 
ces of slavery. 


Moral Views of Commerce, Society, Politics; in twelve Dis- 
courses. By Orville Dewey. Second Edition. D. Felt: New 
York. 


In the number of the London Eclectic for March last, there is a high- 
ly commendatory review of this volume of Mr. Dewey’s Discourses, 
from which we subjoin a few extracts. “We regard,” say the review- 
ers, “the views (of the author) as eminently just and wise, worthy of 
the attention of civilized nations, and of our own country, in particular. 
The perusal of them at the present time, both by our citizens and leg- 
islators, would tend greatly to restrain that violence and dishonesty, 
which are the disgrace of political proceedings, both in the forum and 
out ofit. * * * We should rejoice to be able, for once, to exercise 
a little arbitrary power, and shut up every political scribe from the 
mighty thunderer of Printing-House Square, to the little dirty squibber 
of the Ten-‘Towns Messenger in their back-parlors, or suburban villas, 
or smoky garrets, til! they had carefully read through the whole of 
these admirable discourses ; and if many of them, when the task was 
over, did not come forth with a blush of crimson upon their cheeks, 
the world wou!d have a just right to say it was because they had long 
since sold their consciences for filthy lucre.e * * * There isatone 
of manly dignity, of calmness and discrimination preserved throughout 
the discussions. There are a few expressions, and but a few, that 
would induce us to suspect that the author is not of our own views in 
Theology. But while the difference is scarcely discernible in his pages, 
the suspicion of it has made us the more anxious to read candidly and 
commend warmly and honestly. * * * We heartily wish his work 
‘as extensive a circulation as himself can expect, or his English publish- 
er in his stead.” 


Society, Manners and Politics in the United States; being a 
series of Letters on North America. By Michael Chevalier. 
Svo. pp. 467. Boston: Weeks, Jordan and Co. 1839. 

The translator and publishers of this volume have together performed 
a useful service for the country. It is a volume which | every American 
would be the better for reading; and the only objection we have to the 
size and style of the book is, that they may interfere with its sale. 

Thoughts on the Laws, Government, and Morals. By a Cit- 
izen of Boston. 1840. 

Oration, delivered before the Biennial Convention of the 
Alpha Delta Phi Society, on the Law and Means of Social Ad- 
vancement. By Samuel Eells, President of the Convention. 
Cincinnati. 1839. 

Count Julian; a Tragedy. By George H. Calvert, Trans- 
lator of Schiller’s Don Carlos. Baltimore. 1840. 





